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ROBERT R. TAYLOR, 

nationally known housing figure, died 
March 1 of a heart attack at the age of 
56. His extensive career in housing in- 
cluded his appointment in 1929 as man- 
ager-director of the Michigan Boulevard 
Garden apartments of Chicago—a pri- 
vately-owned project sponsored by the 
Rosenwald Foundation—a position he 
held until the time of his death. The 
project became nationally famous because 
of Mr. Taylor’s management policy in- 
novations. It is said that not one of the 
7500 children reared in the project—lo- 
cated in the heart of a slum district— 
became a juvenile delinquent. 

In 1934 Mr. Taylor made an extensive 
tour of housing conditions in Europe and 
upon his return to this country was ap- 
pointed by former president Herbert 
Hoover to study the economic and social 
effects of large-scale housing projects. 
Also, in 1934, the year he joined NAHO, 
he was one of a group of “pioneer” hous- 
ers who met to develop one of NAHO’s 
first publications, A Housing Program for 
the United States, which carried the first 
outlines of most of the slum clearance 
and housing programs now in operation in 
this country. Known throughout the coun- 
try for his housing achievements, he was 
often appointed to government posts and 
under the late President Roosevelt served 
as a consultant to the National Housing 
Agency. In 1943 he was appointed chair- 
man of the Chicago Housing Authority 
and served in that capacity until he re- 
signed in 1950. Shortly before his death 
he had been appointed to Chicago’s re- 
constituted plan commission (see January 
JouRNAL, page 16). 


JOHN R. SEARLES, 

executive director of the District of Co- 
lumbia Redevelopment Land Agency and 
immediate past chairman of NAHRO’s 
Redevelopment Section, was one of nine 
recipients in March of the Rockefeller 
Public Service Awards made to career 
federal civil servants. Mr. Searles’ award 
makes the first one presented to a profes-> 
sional in the housing and redevelopment 
field. He plans to use the award to make 
a nine-month trip to study housing and 
urban reconstruction in nine European 
countries. The Washington Post com- 
mented editorially: “One obvious merit 
of the program is that both the indi- 
viduals and the public service will profit 
from the investment. The grants serve a 
utilitarian purpose as well as providing 
recognition for the unsung government 
specialist.” 


RAY O. EDWARDS, 

NAHRO president from 1947 to 1948 
and executive director of the Jackson- 
ville, Florida housing authority, in Febru- 
ary won a Freedoms Foundation award 
for 1956 for an essay entitled “Heritage 
and Destiny.” Mr. Edwards received 
$100 and a George Washington Honor 
Medal. It is the third consecutive year 
that Mr. Edwards has received one of 
the foundation’s awards. In 1952-53 he 
served as president-general of the Sons 
of the American Revolution (see Septem- 
ber 1952 JourNnaL, page 319). 
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COLEMAN WOODBURY 

since January has been teaching in the 
planning department of the University of 
California at Berkeley, where he will be in 
residence until the end of the present 
semester. He then plans to return to 
Connecticut, where he is a private consul- 
tant on planning and metropolitan prob- 
lems. Previous to his California appoint- 
ment, he was visiting cr-tic for Yale 
University’s graduate program in city 
planning (see January 1956 JourRNAL, 
page 4). Mr. Woodbury has also taught 
at Harvard, Wisconsin, and Cornell uni- 
versities. 


FLORA Y. HATCHER, 

director of group services for the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency, is the author 
of “Urban Renewal and Councils,” an 
article appearing in the February issue 
of Community, a magazine published by 
the United Community Funds and Coun- 
cils of America, Inc. The article was 
noted by NAHRO’s Joint Committee on 
Housing and Welfare, co-sponsored with 
the National Social Welfare Assembly, at 
its March meeting as an outstanding 
example of the kind of “cross pollination” 
material between urban renewal and 
social welfare professionals that it has 
been seeking to encourage during the 
past several years. 


VICTOR GRUEN & ASSOCIATES 

were recipients of a Progressive Architec- 
ture award this year for their long-range, 
15-year plan to rehabilitate and redevelop 
the downtown area of Fort Worth. The 
award was one of 25 made by the maga- 
zine in its fourth annual design awards 
competition. Edgardo Contini, partner in 
the firm and in charge of the Fort Worth 
project, was named in the citation. Mr. 
Contini took part last October in 
NAHRO’s annual conference, speaking on 
“Redevelopment—A Challenge to Imagi- 
native Design” (see December 1956 
Journal, page 443). The pr ze-winning 
Fort Worth project would make the city’s 
300-acre downtown area a pedestrian cen- 
ter, banning all motor traffic in the district 
and converting the existing streets into 
shopping malls, plazas, and parks. 


WILLIAM H. LUDLOW, 

for the past three years a member of the 
Bureau of Municipal Research-Pennsyl- 
vania Economy League, has been ap- 
pointed director of planning for the 
Philadelphia redevelopment authority. He 
succeeds David A. Wallace, who left the 
authority to become director of Balti- 
more’s newly created planning council 
(see January JourRNAL, page 4). 


JOHN E. MALONEY 

has been appointed chairman of the Mas- 
sachusetts State Housing Board for a 
five-year term, replacing Daniel Tyler, 
Jr. Mr. Tyler had been chairman of the 
board since 1953. The State Housing 
Board administers a program of housing 
for the aged and two veterans housing 
programs. In addition, it approves and 
supervises all federally-aided low-rent 
housing and urban renewal projects. 


WALTER E. KEYES, 

private consultant on planning, zoning, 
housing, and general development proj- 
ects, on January 15 became the new 
(Continued column one, page 76) 
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Region III administrator of the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency, quartered 
in Atlanta. Mr. Keyes will  super- 
vise HHFA operations in eight south- 
ern states. Since 1953 Mr. Keyes has 
been a housing consultant in Talla- 
hasee, Florida. Earlier, he served as 
executive secretary and director of the 
Florida State Improvement Commis- 
sion and he also worked as a_ field 
representative with the Federal Security 
Agency. He replaces William Henry 
Harrison as HHFA regional adminis- 
trator. 


CHARLES R. WOOD, 

administrative assistant to the mayor of 
Providence, Rhode Island for the past 
six years, was appointed acting executive 
director of the Providence Redevelopment 
Agency in January. He replaces Donald 
M. Graham, who has become planning 
administrator for the city of Boston 
(see December 1956 JourRNAL, page 
$17). 

Before coming to Prov_ dence, Mr. Wood 
did planning work in Syracuse and Mil- 
waukee. As the mayor’s assistant, Mr. 
Wood served as the redevelopment agen- 
cy’s secretary for six years. That job now 
goes to John R. Kellam, senior plannet 
and assistant to the director of the Prov- 
idence Redevelopment Agency. 


ROBERT F. FOELLER 

has been appointed technical manager of 
the American Council To Improve Our 
Neighborhoods. In this capacity, he will 
advise on urban planning and develeop- 
ment for ACTION’s education and field 
service program and will assist in prepar- 
ing resource materials for local groups. 
Prior to this appointment, Mr. Foeller 
served five and a half years as director of 
the Toledo City-County Plan Commis- 
sions. For the past two years he has been 
president of the Ohio Planning Council. 


LILLIAN G. PETERSON 

in March was appointed director of pub- 
lic relations for the Chicago Housing Au- 
thority. Miss Peterson, who has been 
associated with CHA’s public relations de- 
partment since 1949, replaces William V. 
Humphrey, who resigned in February to 
become director of public relations with 
the advertising agency of Calkins & Hol- 
den. Prior to coming to CHA, Miss Pet- 
erson was assistant chief of advertising 





and information for the War Assets Ad- 
ministration. During World War II she 
edited two safety magazines for the safety 
and security division of the army ord- 
nance department. 


JAMES £. HALL 

became the first Negro to head a muni- 
cipal unit in Yonkers, New York when 
he was recently elected chairman of the 
Municipal Housing Authority for the 
City of Yonkers. Mr. Hall has been an au- 


thority commissioner since 1952. 


JOANN W. POWEL, 


on March 6, was 
presented by the 
Public Housing 
Administration 
with a 50-year 
diamond studded 
pin in honor of 
half a century of 
federal service. 
Deputy Commis- 
sioner John D. 
Currie made the 
presentation, the 
first of its kind 
since the incep- 
tion of PHA’s 
iength - of - service 
awards program. Mr. Powell, known 
as “Sarge.” has comb'ned his federal 
service career in the army, D. C. na- 
tional guard, and civilian jobs to roll 
up his 50-year record. He has been em- 
ployed for the last 15 years by PHA. Prior 
to that time, he worked for the Depart- 
ment of Labor and the Federal Works 
Agency. Mr. Powell’s military career in- 
cludes service on the Mexican border and 
in World Wars I and II. 


YUBA CITY SAYS THANKS— 

Individual plaques of appreciation were 
recently presented by Hans A. Miller, 
executive director of the Housing Au- 
thority of the County of Sutter (Cali- 
fornia) to seven San Francisco regional 
employees of the Public Housing Ad- 
ministration for their work in obtaining 
temporary housing for victims of a 
December 1955 Yuba City flood. The 
plaques read in part: “In appreciation 
for time, effort, and consideration in 
making possible the rehabilitation of the 
Yuba City Farm Labor Center and the 
(Continued column three, below) 
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NAHRO Salutes ... 





members of NAHRO and subscribers 
to the JourRNAL oF Hovusinc who 
passed 20-, 15-, 10-, and 5-year an- 
niversaries with the Association dur- 
ing the month of February. 


20 Years or More 

A. R. Clas, 

Washington, D. C. 
Elisabeth Coit, 

New York, New York 
Miles Colean, 

Washington, D. C 
Hertha Kraus, 


Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania 


15 to 19 years 
The Very Reverend Monsignor Leo A 
Geary, 
Buffalo, New York 
Leon H. Keyserling, 
Washington, D. C. 
Institute of Public Affairs, 
Austin, Texas 
United States Conference of Mayors, 
Washington, D. C 


10 to 14 years 

Elizabeth Carlson, 

Hollis, New York 
University of Colorado Library, 

Boulder, Colorado 
Emil J. Cormier, 

New York, New York 

J. L. Doucet, Department of Municipal 
Affairs, 

Quebec, Canada 
Charles B. Lawrence, Jr 

Washington, D. C. 
Pearl Lyford, 

New York, New York 
Joseph Anton Schmid, 

Erie, Pennsylvania 
Texas Agriculture and Mechanical 
College Library 

College Station, Texas 
Eleanor Walters, 

Salinas, California 


5 to 9 years 

Oscar Block, 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
John A. Dale, 

Rochester, New York 
Charles F. Fuller, 

Washington, D. C 
James S. Hatfield, 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Benjamin F. He« kert, 

Bridgeville, Pennsylvania 
Richard G. Jones, 

Arlington, Virginia 
Pan American Sanitary Bureau, 

Washington, D. C. 
Leona Patka, 

Seattle, Washington 








welfare of its tenants. Those re- 
ceiving the expression of gratitude were: 
J. G. Melville, regional director; J. R. 
Schonborn, assistant to the director; E. 
M. Schaffran, chief, management, Area 
C.: M. A. Batnick, management adviser: 
C. P. Mulligan, project engineer; H. W. 
Morris. chief. operations engineering: 
J. A. Carroll, chief, personal property. 
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"314" PROJECTS SEEK TO 
PRESERVE HISTORIC, HUMAN VALUES 

The preservation or restoration of 
the original Colonial settlement area 
of Providence, Rhode Island is the 
focus of a Section 314 demonstration 
grant approved by the Urban Re- 
newal Administration on March 7. 
Applications are pending for two 
other demonstration programs aimed 
at the preservation of human values 

one to be undertaken in Cincin- 
nati; the other in Washington, D. C. 

The Providence study is expected 
to be completed in 18 months and to 
result in a detailed plan for renew- 
ing the historic center-city area. The 
problem of downtown renewal is na- 
tional in scope and the solutions pro- 
posed in the Providence demonstra- 
tion are expected to serve as a guide 
for cities country-wide. In the study 
area there are such structures as the 
first Baptist church in the United 
States, a cathedral of historical im- 
portance, colonial structures said to 
be of “irreplaceable” value, and a 
wide variety of public buildings. The 
central business district is immediate- 
ly adjacent to the area and contains 
some 400 dwellings, half of which are 
said to be in slum condition. Cost 
of undertaking the Providence study 
is estimated at $72,800. Two-thirds 
of this cost will come from URA: 
the balance will be met through local 
funds. 

What Cincinnati wants to do is to 
determine the value of a home ad- 
viser service to families displaced by 
clearance, after relocation. Purpose 
of such a service, it was noted, would 
be to help such a family lead a 
more normal life in a_ healthier 
neighborhood. As _ proposed, the 
study would be undertaken by Cin- 
cinnati’s Better Housing League 
under contract with the city renewal 
department. 

Like the Cincinnati proposal, the 
Washington D. C. plan—which has 
been labeled “a human redevelop- 
ment project” by local newspapers 
is designed at working with relo- 
catees from an urban renewal proj- 
ect. The aim: to prevent new slums 
by detecting early the social and 
health problems of displaced fam- 
ilies. Plan is to integrate social serv- 
ices available and bring their aid 
directly to the families, as well as 
to set up new devices for helping 
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families that need it. The work is 
to be done in connection with a re- 
newal project for what is known 
as Southwest Area C, which its slated 
to start this vear. 

The Eugene and Agnes E. Meyer 
Foundation has pledged $45,501 in 
private funds to supplement the local 
one-third share needed to finance the 
program. The $15,167 a year contri- 
bution will be available, according 
to the foundation, on condition that 
URA finances two-thirds of the cost 
and that local agencies contribute 
services. Cooperating agencies in the 
three-year Washington project, if 
approved, will be the redevolpment 
land agency and the United Com- 
munity Services. 

SOCIAL WORK SCHOOL TO CONDUCT 
RENEWAL WORKSHOP JUNE 17 - 23 

Another opportunity has opened 
up for urban renewal training 

Sears-Roebuck in February offered 
graduate fellowships for urban re- 
newal and planning study-—see Feb- 
ruary JOURNAL, page 42 )—this time 
for people interested in learning how 
to introduce social work concepts 
and techniques into the urban re- 
newal program. The training will 
be available this summer through a 
workshop at the New York School of 
Social Work, Columbia University 
The week-long training program 

June 17-23) has been arranged by 
the school in cooperation § with 
NAHRO and a dozen other national 
housing and social welfare agencies 

The workshop is designed for so- 
cial workers, housers, and specialists 
in urban renewal “who _ recognize 
that poor housing is identified with 
welfare problems and . . . want to 
do something about the situation.” 
Included in the various approaches 
to housing problems that will come 





in for discussion will be public pro- 
grams, cooperatives, neighborhood 
conservation. The discussions will 
also cover such related topics as leg 
islative programs; goals for neigh- 
borhood composition related to in- 
come, racial characteristics, and 
types of families to be served 
changing patterns of social agency 
services; family relocation 


SOCIAL WELFARE CONFERENCE 
WILL INCLUDE RENEWAL SESSIONS 


“Expanding Frontiers in Social 
Welfare” is the theme around which 
the 1957 National Conference on 
Social Welfare, set for Philadelphia 
May 19-24, is being built. “Fron- 
tiers” that will be explored at th: 
six general sessions of the confer 
ence, which normally attracts trom 
5000 to 6000 delegates, include the 
public welfare program, the “chang- 
ing American family,” and _ racial 
integration. 

Among the many concurrent dis 
cussion sessions that will be a daily 
feature of the conference there are 
to be several with a housing and 
urban renewal. emphasis. As an 
NCSW associate group, NAHRO is 
participating in the planning of 
these sessions. One session titled 
“Social Work Tackles Urban Re- 
newal” was arranged by a commit 
tee headed by Miss Fern Colborn 
chairman of the Joint Committee on 
Housing and Welfare sponsored by 
NAHRO and the National Social 
Welfare Assembly. James E. Lash 
of ACTION is to be one of the 
speakers for the session, which will 
also feature spokesmen for both 
public and private welfare agencies 
Two sessions on de-segregation and 
integration are being arranged by a 


committee on which NAHRO is 
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represented by Reginald A. Johnson 
of the National Urban League. Eliz- 
abeth Wood is scheduled to appear 
on a third session. 

An announcement of the con- 
ference was mailed to NAHRO 
agency members early this year, as 
an encouragement for attendance by 
housing and urban renewal person- 
nel, It is noted that the general con- 
ference theme and many of the spe- 
cialized sessions bear on problems 
of current concern to housing and 
renewal agencies: the aging, juve- 
nile delinquency, place of the social 
worker in renewal, joint social and 
physical planning. 


SCIENCE GROUP PARTICIPATES 
IN COMMUNITY PLANNING MEET 


The urban renewal story reached 
an unusual audience in December. 
when delegates to a New York City 
meeting of the American Society for 
the Advancement of Science found 
an afternoon session on their sched- 
ule on the subject of community 
planning. The session panel featured 
a representation of university talent 
and operating experience in the 
fields of housing and city planning. 

Set up by the science group with 
the cooperation of the American In- 
stitute of Planners, the session was 
chaired by John T. Howard, pro- 
fessor in the department of city and 
regional planning of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology. On 
hand to tell the renewal story were 
Hans Blumenfeld, director of the 
Toronto, Canada, planning board; 
Frank W. Herring, deputy director 
of comprehensive planning for the 
New York Port Authority; Burn- 
ham Kelly, associate professor of 
planning at the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology; and Drayton S. 
Bryant, The Philadelphia Housing 
Authority. 


The scientists learned some of the 
hard facts about the problem of de- 
caying cities. Drayton Bryant, for 
example, struck a down-to-earth note 
in discussing money. He said: “Our 
central cities are bankrupt now but, 
betting on a past trend, suburbs are 
in little better, sometimes worse, 
shape. This bankruptcy exists in 
terms of present income versus actu- 
al expenses.” And, he said, “a little 
help is not enough. Cities need 30 
to 50 cents of the tax dollar, not 
10 to 15 cents. While sewers and 
streets cave in, gas lines blow up, 
port facilities decay, and transit lines 
increasingly fail to lessen congestion, 
cities borrow a higher and higher 
part of what must be spent to meet 


current need and interest on 
debt grows.” 


HOMES IN ATOMIC ENERGY TOWNS 
APPRAISED: NOW UP FOR SALE 


With appraisals completed on 
some 6000 residential properties in 
the atomic energy town of Richland, 
Washington, the next step was taken 
last month in the process of shifting 
the town from federal ownership to 
local control: hanging up the “for 
sale” signs and waiting for the cus- 
tomers to put up their bids. The sell- 
ing process for the more than 10,000 
properties in Richland’s “sister” 
atomic town, Oak Ridge, Tennessee, 
began last summer and almost one- 
third of the homes were reported 
sold early this year. 

To get into the selling phase of the 
disposition program, both towns had 
to receive a “formal finding of feasi- 
bility” of the sales from the admin- 
istrator of the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency. Preparatory to the 
making of this finding, all properties 
in both towns had to undergo com- 
plete appraisals by the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration — a process that 





also urban renewal. 





CINCINNATI TEACHES URBAN RENEWAL TO THE YOUNG 
Ask a young Cincinnatian “Where do you live?” and you may get 
a pretty full answer these days in terms not only of housing but 


This, at least, is the object of an attractive picture-and-text booklet 
entitled Where Do You Live? recently published for the Cincinnati 
schools by the League of Women Voters of the Ohio river city. The 
project, under direction of Iphigene Bettman, is the product of con- 
siderable research in books, documents, statistics, city hall files, and 
interviews with public and private housing agencies and city officials. 
With its 80 pages explaining how Cincinnati grew, what its housing 
and community conditions are, and how private and public enter- 
prise are trying to improve them, the book concludes with a chapter 
headed “It’s Up to You and Me,” 
carry on for what is still needed. A reference list at the end of the 
book makes it easy for the curious to do supplementary reading. 


which encourages youngsters to 
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AMERICAN HOUSING 
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The Demand for Shelter Space 


By LOUIS WINNICK, Economic Consult- 
ant, Office of The Mayor, Division of Ad- 
ministration, New York City. 


oo demand 
for housing space 
in America is here 
explored in a new 
and unusual way. 
Instead of using 
the number of 
dwelling units as 
his basis for meas- 
urement, Dr. Win- 
nick discusses such 
significant factors 
as household size and composi- 
tion, family income, price and 
rent, in relation to the number of 
rooms required. Trends in family 
size, regional and racial differ- 
ences in size of home, and the 
long-run trend toward smaller 
homes are some of the impor- 
tant subjects dealt with in this 
noteworthy book. 
Sponsored by the Social Science 
Research Council and the Bu- 
reau of the Census. 
1957 143 pages $5.50 
Send for an ON-APPROVAL copy today! 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, INC. 
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began just a year ago (see March 
1956 JouRNAL, page 77). 

Sales in Richland began with 246 
vacant residential lots, to be followed 
by single-family home sales (of which 
there are 3787 in the town), transfer 
of 2036 duplex units, 18 apartment 
buildings, 25 dormitories, and finally 
commercial properties. 


HHFA HONORS SAN JUAN MAYOR 
FOR VIGOROUS RENEWAL PROGRAM 

In recognition of the full-steam 
ahead job on urban renewal that her 
city is doing, Senora Felisa Rincon 
de Gautier, lady mayor of San Juan, 
Puerto Rico, last month was honored 
at a Washington reception given by 
Housing and Home Finance Agency 
Administrator Albert M. Cole. 

Senora de Gautier also took back 
home approval of San Juan’s request 
for the use of Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration Section 221 mortgage 
insurance to finance the construc- 
tion of up to 400 private housing 
units for relocating families displaced 
by urban renewal or other govern- 
ment action. Some of the 400 units, 
it is anticipated, will be built under 
the self-help program now being en- 
couraged by the municipal housing 
authority, which to date has 4880 
public housing dwellings in opera- 
tion, 2258 in final planning. 
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FEDERAL ECONOMY DRIVE 


hits urban renewal and housing program 


“Tragic” is the word NAHRO’s 
Board of Governors has applied to 
the 175 million dollar capital grant 
authorization recommended in the 
administration’s 1957 general hous- 
ing bill for urban renewal projects. 

“Bare minimum” was the Associ- 
ation’s earlier label for the Presi- 
dent’s budget proposal in January 
for these grants: 250 million dollars 
for each of the next two years. 

It is NAHRO’s view, as expressed 
in testimony before the Senate Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee on 
March 28, that almost six times the 
175 million dollar figure the ad- 
ministration is supporting should be 
authorized for the program: 500 
million dollars for each of the next 
two years. 

Similar reactions came from all 
parts of the country following the 
March 14 introduction of the ad- 
ministration’s 1957 housing amend- 
ments (S.1609 in the Senate: 
H.R.6047 in the House). “Munici- 
pal ruin” “near fatal blow” 

. “threat to slum clearance” 
“whale of a mess” were some of the 
phrases used by mayors and other 
spokesmen for the cities of the coun- 
try in characterizing their views 
with reference to the proposed 175 
million dollar authorization. 

The headlines reflecting these 
views broke in the middle of the 
month even though hearings on 
1957 housing and urban renewal 
legislation began in the House Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency on 
March 4. At that time, however, 
the administration had not yet in- 
troduced its full set of recommenda- 
tions but only those relating to the 
Federal Housing Administration’s 
mortgage insurance programs (H.R. 
5611). Just before the House com- 
mittee hearings ended on March 15, 
the full bill was submitted, carrying 
the urban renewal authorization re- 
ported above and also proposing an 
alternative formula for sharing the 
federal-local costs of urban renewal 
(three-fourths of the cost borne by 
the federal government if localities 
assume full cost of planning). The 
bill also cut back the President’s rec- 
ommendation for the college hous- 
ing program (see January JOURNAL, 
page 7) by 25 million dollars and 
reduced the President’s budget pro- 
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posals for Fannie Mae “special as- 
sistance” programs for such pur- 
poses as housing for the elderly, re- 
location housing for urban renewal. 
and military housing. 
Confusion 

Confusion and _ cross - purposes 
were much in evidence in the news 
stories coming out of the hearings 
that preceded the March 14 intro- 
duction of the administration bills. 
There seemed to be no unanimity 
of opinion among witnesses as to 
whether or not housing production 
is in for trouble during 1957 and, 
if so, if there is anything that Con- 
gress can do in the way of altering 
present housing policies to stave off 
such trouble. On the one hand, there 
were witnesses who labeled the situ- 
ation “critical” or of “crisis” pro- 
portions, whereas others said the in- 
dustry is in satisfactory shape. Be- 
fore the hearings started, a Federal 
Reserve Board official in February 
implied that keeping housing con- 
struction up to the high levels of the 
past is unnecessary, since housing is 
a “postponable” item. He said that 
“postponable demands” such as 
housing “have marginal status in 
tight-credit markets, but stand ready 
to absorb funds when credit eases.” 

In this kind of atmosphere, Con- 
gress must decide whether to raise 
interest rates on Veterans Adminis- 
tration housing loans from 4% to 5 
per cent, to bring them in line with 
FHA terms: whether to develop a 
flexible formula under which the 
two agencies could raise and lower 
rates; whether to liberalize down- 
payments, loan-to-value terms, and 
other elements of the FHA formula: 
whether to put more money behind 
Fannie Mae and dictate more spe- 
cifically how that agency should 
operate in the mortgage market. 

Public Housing 

For the first time in the past 
decade, discussion of public hous- 
ing as a part of the over-all housing 
program was at a minimum—and 
no mention at all of the program 
appeared in the administration’s 
bills. NAHRO, the National Hous- 
ing conference, and public interest 
witnesses kept the subject alive. 
however, and the expectation was 
at the end of March that some of 
the proposals made by these wit- 


nesses would get consideration, at 

least in the bill that will be reported 

out by the Senate committee. It was 

anticipated that bills would come 

out of both committees during April 
NAHRO 

NAHRO President Knox Ban- 
ner’s testimony put major emphasis 
on the importance of resolving all 
of the conflicts and confusions of the 
current scene as part of a compre- 
hensive national housing program, 
with each question answered in light 
of its good or bad effects on other 
elements of the program. Excerpts 
from his testimony are carried be- 
low. President Banner appeared be- 
fore the House committee on March 
11; before the Senate committee on 
March 28. Copies of his Senate 
statement have been sent to all 
agency members of the Association 
and are available free on request to 
individual members. 

In General .. . 

In openimg his testimony, NAHRO 
President Banner noted the vast ar- 
ray of federal housing aids that are 
now available to private builders 
and to the cities of the country. He 
said “It might appear, at first glance, 
that the federal government has ex- 
tended all the aid it possibly can to 
meet the pressing problems of hous- 
ing and urban rebuilding. Certainly 
the specific legislation that is before 
your committee this year seems to 
reflect that view. There are no gen- 
eral over-all bills before you -— no 
new programs. . . Under these cir- 
cumstances, why have we considered 
this year’s housing hearing to be 
among the most important of many 
past years? Why have we felt it 
urgent to appear here today? 

“Our answer, briefly, is that we 
are concerned with the reduced pace 
of existing programs such as public 
housing and, particularly, with the 
administration’s recent recommen- 
dation to curtail urban renewal pro- 
gram activities. Moreover, we sense 
grave problems at almost every 
point of the complex of housing pro- 
grams that have evolved during the 
past 25 years, both those concerned 
with the private builder and those 
putting public powers behind the 
clearance of slums and the rebuild- 
ing of our cities . we have con- 
cluded that perhaps the source of 
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many of our current troubles is in 
the failure to properly relate all of 
the housing activities that are going 
forward today. Our concern is 
that the decisions as to how to keep 
the private homebuilding industry 
functioning at top capacity should 
be made with an eye to interrela- 
tionships between public and private 
housing programs and in an eflort 
to have both of these programs con- 
tribute fully to the city rebuilding 
program that is the central aim of 
the Housing Act of 1949. 
Research, Statistics 

Following the above introductory 
statements, NAHRO testimony “cat- 
aloged” what the Association regards 
as “our most pressing current prob- 
lems in the city rebuilding field to- 
day.” 

First on the list, NAHRO  testi- 
fied, is the need for “a continuous 
program of urban study. Although 
the Congress last year authorized a 
modest program of housing studies 
within the Housing and Home Fi- 
nance Agency, funds to begin the 
job have not yet been appropriated. 
What is needed, however, is much 
more fundamental. . Mr. Bannei 
then specified the type of research 
program that NAHRO regards as 


essential. Financing 


Noting the conflicting testimony 
coming to the committee as to what 
is needed to encourage the flow of 
more private money into housing 
investment, Mr. Banner cited the 
situation as an example of lack of 
knowledge of many fundamental 
facts about the housing market that 
the recommended research program 
might be able to solve. He then said: 
“The financing proposals before 
your committee this year are all 
rooted in the middle-income hous- 
ing question. The persistence 
with which middle-income proposals 
return to the Congress for considera- 
tion implies a problem that cannot 
be ignored; a problem that must be 
measured and better understood.” 
NAHRO recommended considera- 
tion of direct loans for this segment 
of the housing market, inasmuch as 
such loans have “already found ac- 
ceptance for college housing, mili- 
tary housing, and for GI housing in 
areas not serviced by private financ- 
ing institutions.” Also suggested was 
a study of the old FHA yield in- 
surance program and of the more 
widespread use of union pension and 
retirement funds and insurance com- 
pany funds. Questions were raised 
as to the effectiveness of the Volun- 











SEPARATE NATIONAL HOUSING LEGISLATION 
PASSED ... PENDING 

While the House and Senate Banking and Currency Commit- 
tees were busy holding hearings preparatory to developing an over- 
all 1957 housing bill having to do with private home financing and 
the urban renewal program, as reported on page 79, other com- 
mittees went their own way and held hearings on single parts of the 
whole. As a result, several actions nad been completed as of late 
March and other issues pending at the time seemed likely to come 
to a vote in advance of general housing legislation. 


Passed 

On March 27 the President signed into law a bill increasing the 
borrowing power of the Federal National Mortgage Association 
by 500 million dollars for its secondary market operations. The 
bill was put through on an emergency basis to keep the program 
operating while action is pending on over-all housing legislation. 

The bill also increased from 50 to 100 million dollars the re- 
volving fund for FNMA purchase of FHA-insured cooperative 
housing mortgages. 

A third provision of the new law clarifies the intent of Congress 
with respect to Section 220 FHA loans (see February JOURNAL, 
page +7), authorizing an increase in the allowable mortgage amount 
by $1000 per room in high-cost areas, regardless of the average 
unit size of the project involved. 

On February 7, the House authorized $100,000 for a continu- 
ation of the housing study and investigation work of the House 
Committee on Banking and Currency, through its housing sub- 
committee. . 

On January 30, the Senate authorized $90,000 for a continua- 
tion until January 31, 1958 of the study and investigation work 
of the housing subcommittee of the Senate Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

Pending 

On March 25 the House completed action on a VA home loan 
bill, rejecting the President’s proposed increase in interest rate 
from 4/2 to 5 per cent to put GI loans on the same basis as FHA 
loans. 

The House also liberalized its direct loan program for veterans 
in rural areas and increased by 200 million dollars the amount 
available for such loans—but refused to extend the program to 
big cities. 

On March 18 the House Committee on Appropriations reported 
out a bill carrying the appropriations for fiscal year 1958 for the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency and its constituents. There 
were Cuts for every office and function. 

Hearings currently under way on bills that would (a) set up 
a department of housing or urban affairs with cabinet status: (b) 
aid areas of heavy unemployment through special redevelopment 
programs, 








tary Home Mortgage Credit Pro- 
gram in meeting the minority group 
housing need and of the Fannie Mae 
secondary mortgage function. 
Financing questions were raised. 
too, with reference to family income 
and expenditure and with reference 
to the inability of cities to find funds 
to attack their growing problems of 
overcrowding, traffic, and industrial 
expansion. 
Federal-Local Relations 
The “worsening of the relation- 
ship between the federal agencies 
that extend financial aid for hous- 


ing and urban renewal and the local 
bodies that receive that aid” came 
in for comment in NAHRO’s testi- 
mony. The Association offered to 
“align itself with any effort that the 
Congress can propose to come to 
grips with this fundamental prob- 
lem” as it manifests itself through- 
out the government. NAHRO also 
asked that the committee “reaffirm 
its acceptance of the basic values 
of local initiative, local responsibil- 
ity, and local judgment” that should 
be the basic philosophy of the hous- 
(Continued column one, page 107) 
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NAHRO IN 1957 


is operating in high gear—on wide front 


Under the strong leadership of 
NAHRO President Knox Banner, 
NAHRO’s 1957 year is moving along 
at a fast pace—with virtually every 
day in the year a NAHRO “red let- 
ter day,” as illustrated on_ this 
month’s cover design. Original plan 
for the cover had been to actually 
block out in red the days on which 
various NAHRO events were sched- 
uled but it was found impossible to 
keep the record straight, with re- 
gions, sections, chapters, committees 
all reporting in new meetings and 
special events no sooner than the old 
ones had been put on the calendar. 

Several major themes are running 
through all levels of NAHRO activ- 
ity this year. First, a sense that 1957 
is a real test year for urban renew- 
al—a test of whether or not it will 
be possible to bring together all the 
many elements of the program that 
must work in unison if slums are not 
only to be cleared but prevented. 

A second strong current running 
through NAHRO-sponsored meet- 
ings relates to the public housing 
program and the crucial issues it is 
now facing in realizing its goals. 
Everywhere the move is on to read- 
just the program to today’s social 
and economic climate. 

Sull a third characteristic of the 
current NAHRO year is the branch- 
ing out that is occurring in the As- 
sociation’s program and in_ the 
matching response to its work that is 
coming from many new types of of- 
ficials and citizen agencies. Housing 
code enforcement officials, coordina- 
tors working out of the offices of city 
managers and mayors, councils of 
social agencies, city planners as- 
signed to urban renewal offices, pri- 
vate investors interested in rebuild- 
ing cleared slum areas. citizen 
groups working on neighborhood 
conservation a steady flow of 
inquiries, publications orders, and 
membership questions is coming into 
the Association’s Chicago and Wash- 
ington offices from these sources. 

These underlying trends and 
themes are finding expression in 
specific program assignments, as re- 
ported below. 


BOARD OF GOVERNORS 
At meetings in October, Decem- 
ber, and March, the 1956-57 Board 


of Governors recognized the special 
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quality of the current housing year 
through committee assignments, bud- 
get approvals, and membership drive 
goals. 

Through committee work, the 
Board sought to have developed 
some basic policy statements that 
could be made the basis for this 
year’s testimony on national hous- 
ing legislation. Key committees for 
this purpose were the special Ad 
Hoc Public Housing Review Com- 
mittee, operating under Frederic Fay 
of Richmond, Virginia: the execu- 
tive committee of the Redevelop- 
ment Section, chaired by Lawrence 
M. Cox of Norfolk; and the Pro- 
eram Study Committee. headed 
by Joseph P. McMurray. New 
York State Housing Commissioner. 
NAHRO?’s testimony, briefly _ re- 
ported on pages 79 and 80, was in 
large measure developed as a result 


Meetings 








SOUTHEASTERN REGIONAL COUNCIL 
—May 5-8—Memphis, Tennessee— 
Peabody Hotel 


NORTH CENTRAL REGIONAL 
COUNCIL—May 13-14 — Detroit, 
Michigan—Hotel Fort Shelby 


PACIFIC SOUTHWEST REGIONAL 
COUNCIL—May 19-21—Sacramento 
—Senator Hotel 


SOUTHWEST REGIONAL COUNCIL— 
May 26-29—Mineral Wells, Texas— 
Baker Hotel 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC REGIONAL 
COUNCIL—June 3-4—Asbury Park, 
New Jersey—Hotel Berkeley-Carteret 


NATIONAL HOUSING CONFERENCE— 
1957 ANNUAL MEETING—June 17— 
Washington, D. C.—Hotel Statler 


NEW ENGLAND REGIONAL COUNCIL— 
June 27-29—Portsmouth, New Hamp- 
shire—Wentworth-by-the-Sea 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST REGIONAL 
COUNCIL—July (date uncertain) — 
Seattle, Washington 


NAHRO ANNUAL CONFERENCE— 
October 21-23—St. Louis, Missouri— 
Sheraton-Jefferson Hotel 


of the meetings and recommenda- 
tions of these committees. 

The public housing review com- 
mittee met twice in Washington, 
once with top staff members of the 
Public Housing Administration. Its 
report to the Board detailed the 
grave problems faced by public 
housing and made a series of rec- 
ommendations for both legislative 
and administrative changes that it 
was felt might turn the tide and re- 
store the program to serving a cross- 
section of low-income families rather 
than a steadily growing number of 
relief and social problem families 
A cross-section occupancy was felt 
by the committee to be essential in 
order to accomplish the social re- 
habilitation of problem families and 
to make public housing projects fit 
into city plans as normal healthy 
neighborhoods. 

As a means of forwarding the 
over-all urban renewal program, the 
Board encouraged the Redevelop- 
ment Section to sponsor its second 
“working conference” at the Kellogg 
Center of Michigan State Univer- 
sity in East Lansing, Michigan and 
welcomed co-sponsorship of — the 
event from the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency (see below). 

The Board also gave all-out sup- 
port to President Banner's member- 
ship goals: 1900 AND 57-1900 
new individual members; 57 new 
agency members. Responsibility for 
achieving these goals was_ placed 
with the regional councils, with the 
regional presidents heading up the 
drives. Each region has been as- 
signed a quota by Mr. Banner. At 
the March meeting of the Board, 
the various regional presidents re- 
ported on techniques being used to 
reach these goals. Results of the 
campaign were just beginning to 
show as of late March. Every region 
reported having virtually “blanket- 
ed” their areas with membership 
literature and special campaign let- 
ters. The North Central and South- 
west regions have set up elaborate 
localized committees to carry on the 
job, on a personal basis if possible, 
and have also developed special 
plans for reaching individuals, agen- 
cies, commissioners, and associate 
Special 
placed on developing all types of 


members. emphasis was 
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follow-up messages to back up the 
first campaign moves. Unless the 
spring months are marked by inten- 
sive work of this kind, the prediction 
is that the campaign will not reach 
its 1900 AND 57 objectives. The 
regional conferences in May, June, 
and July are to be made focal points 
of the drive. 


REGIONAL COUNCILS 


The above noted membership 
campaign is the top item on the 
agenda of all of the seven regional 
councils. Second order of business 
for the councils are their annual 
conferences, due to begin in May 
and run through July, as shown in 
the “Meetings” schedule, page 81. 

First program published and put 
in the mails for its members was the 
one for the Southeastern Council. 
Tours, demonstrations, workshops 
all aimed at exchanging practical, 
down-to-earth ideas among various 
types of “specialists’—are the order 
of the day for the May 5-8 con- 
ference. “Let’s talk it over” ; 
and “do it yourself” are the watch- 
words for many of the sessions. 
Maintenance workers are to have 
a chance to see and operate such 
equipment as a tractor-drawn lawn 
mower, hedge trimmers, aerators, 
fertilizers. They will also see paint- 
ers at work; window shades being 
made; apartments cleaned. Tours 
of urban renewal areas are being 
arranged. A “confab” for com- 
missioners is promised . . . and for 
relaxation, a boatride down the 
Mississippi has been arranged. 

Two regions have developed ac- 
tive committee programs for the 
year: the Southwest and the Pacific 
Southwest. The Management Com- 
mittee of the Southwest Council— 
headed by Ora Belle Rollow of 
Little Rock—is issuing a series of 
bulletins on “Making Ends Meet,” 
directed at reducing operating costs 
for public housing and increasing 
rental and other income. The re- 
gional Federal-Local Relations Com- 
mittee has initiated discussion with 
the regional office of the Public 
Housing Administration on a num- 
ber of the operating problems 
brought to the fore in the report of 
the national committee reviewing 
public housing and is circulating a 
report of its February 18 meeting. 

On the west coast, the Pacific 
Southwest Council has four com- 
mittees operating in high gear: com- 
missioners, redevelopment, manage- 
ment, and fiscal. These committees 
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NEW BOARD MEMBER NAMED 





| 


William Rafsky, Development Co- 
ordinator for the City of Philadel- 
phia, in December was named to 
the Board of Governors to fill the 
vacancy created by the 
of Francis J. Lammer, Executive 
Director of the Redevelopment Au- 
thority of the City of Philadelphia 
Mr. Lammer’s 


resignation 


local program is 
moving along at so fast a pace that 
he felt he should confine his 
NAHRO services to membership on 
the executive committee of the Re- 
development Section. 

Mr. Rafsky became Philadelphia’s 
Development Coordinator last June, 
operating out of the mayor's office 
and with responsibility for pulling 
together the city’s planning, public 
works, and renewal activities. Previ- 
ously he had been the housing co- 
ordinator—a job created in 1954 by 
the then mayor, now Senator, The 
Honorable Joseph S. Clark, Jr. Mr. 
Rafsky served as executive secretary 
to Mayor Clark during 1952-54. 








meet quarterly at the same times and 
places as the council’s executive 
board and report their findings to 
that body at the conclusion of their 
sessions. The groups met at Los An- 
geles in November; Fresno in Feb- 
ruary. With the urban renewal pro- 
gram just beginning to really roll 
in the region, the council’s new re- 
development committee is being giv- 
en special encouragement and a pro- 
posed change in the regional bylaws, 
to be voted on this spring, would 
require that four members of the 
executive board shall be representa- 
tives of redevelopment agencies. An- 
other area of special regional empha- 
sis is On encouraging commissioners 
participation in NAHRO. The com- 
missioners committee, headed up by 
E. Robert Squires of Oxnard, had 





well attended and enthusiastic meet- 
ings at both of the quarterly sessions 
mentioned above and plans to hold 
small one-day “workshop” sessions 
throughout the region, where com- 
missioners within short driving range 


of one another can get together. 
The Middle Atlantic Council is 
continuing its traditional policy of 


encouraging commissioner partici- 
pation in its program. At the third 
annual workshop for commissioners 
conducted by the council under the 
leadership of the Very Reverend 
Monsignor Leo A. Geary of Buffalo, 
held in Perth Amboy in mid-Febru- 


ary, /4 
tered 


commissioners were regis- 
plus some 60 local staff mem- 
bers and federal and state officials 


COMMITTEES 

With 23 committees named for 
the year, every month since last fall 
has been the occasion for three or 
four committee meetings, held in 
Washington, New York, Chicago, 
Cleveland, and Little Rock. Some of 
the activities of these committees 
are reported elsewhere in this story 
The other meetings are recorded 
below. 


Accounting—TIwo-day meeting in 
Washington in February. Met with 
PHA personnel to discuss series of 
proposed simplifications in account- 
ing procedure. The committee is to 
study and comment on these propo- 
sals later in the year. 


Code of Ethics—Met in New 
York early in the year and agreed 
on final draft of a code, which was 
submitted to the Board of Gover- 
nors for its March meeting. The 
Board approved the draft and it is 
to be published in a later issue of 
the JouRNAL and is to come before 
the annual conference in October 
for action by the full membership. 


Education— Met in Washington 
in March. Proposes to join with 
number of other national organiza- 
tions in fields related to housing and 
urban renewal to assess possibility 
of working together toward devel- 
opment of a university curriculum. 


Federal-Local Relations— Met in 
January; second meeting set for 
April 9 for discussion of the admin- 
istrative changes in public hous- 
ing program recommended by 
NAHRO’s Ad Hoc Public Housing 
Review Committee. 


International— Met in January 
in New York. Recommended United 
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States participation in a number of 
current international meetings and 
exhibits, many results of which can 
be seen in the reports on interna- 
tional events carried in the Febru- 
ary JouRNAL (page 58). Next meet- 
ing is set for June in New York. 


Joint Committee on Housing and 
Welfare—Met in Cleveland March 
11-12. A statement reflecting the 
sense of urgency with which the 
committee viewed many of the so- 
cial problems now being felt in the 
housing and urban renewal field 
will be published in a later issue of 
the JournaL. The health services 
required in connection with housing 
for the elderly received major con- 
sideration. 


Lawyers Committee— Met in Chi- 
cago February 22. Drew up a set of 
bylaws for a proposed Lawyers Sec- 
tion in NAHRO. Questionnaires 
sent out at the request of the com- 
mittee asking for names, addresses, 
and relationship to housing and re- 
development authority staffs of their 
attorneys are currently being ana- 
lyzed for the committee. 


Management— Held an organiza- 
tional meeting in New York in Feb- 
ruary; second meeting scheduled 
for April in Washington. Plans to 
give major attention to developing 
recommendations on fixed rents: 
considering the legislative and ad- 
ministrative changes proposed by 
the Ad Hoc Public Housing Review 
Committee: and developing a plan 
for management training sessions 
patterned after the shirtsleeve main- 
tenance clinics. 


Public Relations— Met in Little 
Rock in January. Developed a 12- 
point program for the year, includ- 
ing continuation of the annual re- 
ports competition (see above). 


Rehabilitation and Conservation— 
Met in Washington in December; 
plans second meeting in June. Seek- 
ing to develop patterns for NAHRO 
service to agencies and officials con- 
cerned with housing code enforce- 
ment and neighborhood conserva- 
tion as part of the over-all urban 
renewal program. Is reviewing the 
Title I programs that now include 
rehabilitation as well as clearance. 
Plans to give special attention to the 
potential of the Section 314 demon- 
stration grant program in exploring 
some of the problems of rehabilita- 
tion and conservation. 


Relocation— Met in Washington 
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REPORTS COMPETITION 


running. 


eligible. 





COMING UP: NAHRO'S NINTH ANNUAL 


Current crop of housing and redevelopment agency reports 
eligible for NAHRO’s 1957 annual reports competition is growing 
According to last count, more than 20 have already come in—-not 
as formal entries, but just to show they're “available” for th 


The Public Relations Committee (Robert Moyer, Baltimore 
chairman) will again handle details of the contest through a sub- 
committee headed by Mrs. Eleanor Walters of Monterey, California 
At the 1957 annual conference of the Association (St. Louis, Octo- 
ber 21-23), a roundtable or workshop involving the competition 
judges is being planned in connection with a ceremony for award- 
ing certificates to winners. Scheduling this conference feature is 
in response to many requests for a repeat of the 1956 performance 
in New York—a panel discussion in which the judges re-enacted 
the meeting at which they decided the award winners. 

Judges for the 1957 competition, who will all be drawn from 
St. Louis, will be announced shortly, along with the competition 
rules. Annual reports dated between January 1, 1956 and July 1, 
1957, not previously entered in a NAHRO competition, will be 








in January and again in March. 
Developed recommendations for ad- 
ministering the new relocation pay- 
ments authorized in 1956 housing 
legislation. Preparing to issue an an- 
notated index of relocation literature 
before the end of the year. 


Research and Statistics—The ex- 
ecutive subcommittee of the full 
committee was very active in Novem- 
ber and December of last year in 
working with the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency in developing the 
program of special studies as au- 
thorized by 1956 housing legislation. 
Also active in conferring with the 
Bureau of the Census on the special 
housing inventory authorized by the 
Congress last year. Met in Wash- 
ington in March and developed rec- 
ommendations for the 1960 housing 
census and for a series of research 
programs now under way under a 
variety of sponsorships. 


Retirement—Conferring with PHA 
on proposed group insurance plan 
for housing and redevelopment au- 
thority personnel and on_possibil- 
ity of increased payments for retire- 
ment plans. 


Resolutions—A detailed plan for 
the introduction and handling of 
annual conference resolutions devel- 
oped and approved by the Board in 
March, to be published in a later 
issue of the JouRNAL. 


SECTIONS 
Redevelopment— Top event of 
the year to date for the Redevelop- 


ment Section was its second East 
Lansing working conference, held 
February 23-26 at Michigan State 
University. Co-sponsored by the 
Housing and Home Finance Agen- 
cy, the conference brought in over 
200 registrants. Purpose of getting 
urban renewal technicians together 
in a university atmosphere is to give 
them a chance for long, intensive, 
and detailed give-and-take discus- 
sions, with faculty members joining 
in and with the best available “‘ex- 
pert” opinion on tap at the sessions 
for getting questions answered and 
new theories explained. 

The Section’s executive commit- 
tee acts as the “federal-local rela- 
tions” committee for the Title I 
program under the Housing Act of 
1949 and has held two meetings 
with officials of the Urban Renewal 
Administration since last fall, with 
a third one scheduled for April. 

John R. Searles, Jr., director of 
the Washington redevelopment 
agency, who retired as chairman of 
the section last year after serving for 
three consecutive terms, was hon- 
ored by the executive committee last 
fall in a little ceremony during 
which he was presented a plaque 
expressing the Section’s appreciation 
for his service. The “thank you” 
resolution had been adopted by the 
full Section at its annual business 
meeting last year on October 22. 


Technical and Maintenance — 
The T&M Section began its 1957 
(Continued back cover page) 
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“‘WORKABLE PROGRAM” 


poses real test of future of urban renewal 


D. REID ROSS, Executive Secretary of Cincinnati's Better Housing League, 
crystal ball with some questions about the future of urban renewal. He sees a“ 
and basic problems” ahead if cities intend to live up to the letter and spirit of the 


gram.” 


Living up to the letter and spirit 
of the “workable program” concept 
requires cities engaged in urban re- 
newal—-cities both large and small 
to face and solve a whole series of 
new and basic problems in the not 
too distant future. The full impact 
of redevelopment and renewal will 
be felt as cities develop renewal 
programs scaled to a size related to 
the territory and population they 
embrace and when the financial re- 
sources required to implement such 
programs are assessed. As in any 
complicated program, it will be 
found that when one set of problems 
is solved, another set will inevitably 
emerge. 

Specifically, it will be found that 
urban renewal is going to require 
basic changes in the structure and 
functions of many city governments. 
Some of these changes are already 
becoming evident. A few cities are 
now experimenting with develop- 
ment coordinators and urban _ re- 
newal coordinators to deal with some 
of these new problems as they arise. 

But no city has travelled far 
enough along the road to renewal 
to have learned from experience how 
to deal with all the obstacles that lie 
in the path. The crystal ball is still 
somewhat cloudy but the dim out- 
lines of many of these obstacles can 
be seen now. To examine them sys- 
tematically, let us view them as they 
will eventually be recognized as cities 
request annual recertification of 
their “workable programs,” relating 
these emerging problems to the 
seven sections of the program. 


Codes and Ordinances 

Many renewal areas are areas of 
continuing population increase. In 
fact, overcrowding has contributed 
substantially to the decline that has 
necessitated their renewal. For 
whatever reason, landlords in these 
areas are provided with a market 
consisting of people whose “effective 
demand” limits them to renting 
converted and often substandard 
units. There is no reason to expect 
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that this market won't exist after the 
neighborhood has been renewed and 
that landlords won’t be tempted to 
cater to it, if there is a greater profit 
to be made by doing so. 

These renewal areas are charac- 
terized by the existence of a substan- 
tial number of large, old, single- 
family dwellings, economically usable 
only if they are converted to multiple 
dwellings or rooming houses. To 
prevent the overcrowding of these 
dwellings and the resulting overload- 
ing of community facilities, it will 
be necessary to establish and enforce 
maximum density requirements, if 
renewal is to be successful on a con- 
tinuing basis. Eventually, then, there 
must be codes and_ ordinances 
adopted to provide for: 
1—Rooming house regulation. 
2—Minimum floor space 
ments per dwelling unit. 


require- 


3—Spot clearance to eliminate eye- 
sores, to lower density, and for slum 
prevention. 

t—Severe penalties for illegal con- 
versions. 

5—Annual inspections of every 
dwelling and dwelling unit within 
the boundaries of urban 
areas. 


renewal 


6—Maximum density 
per net acre. 


requirements 


7—Revisions in zoning and subdivi- 
sion ordinances to conform with and 
to implement the master plan. 
8—Condemnation powers when 
owners refuse to comply with pro- 
visions of the housing code. 

It should be noted that adequate 
inspection and code enforcement 
procedures are at least as important 
as good codes. As door-to-door in- 
spection takes place in renewal areas. 
this fact will become much more 
evident than when inspection is done 
only on a complaint basis. 


Comprehensive Community Plan 

The comprehensive community 
plan must not only be a guide for 
development. It must also become 


takes a look into his 
rae hole series of new 


“workable pro- 


He analyzes these problems in terms of the seven elements of the “workable program.” 


a blueprint for future action with 
respect to renewal and _ redevelop- 
ment. Furthermore, the term “com- 
prehensive community plan” even- 
tually has to be broadened to em- 
brace metropolitan planning. Hous- 
ing problems do not stop at the city 
limits. A vigorous slum clearance 
and slum prevention program within 
the central city could conceivably 
move the slums to the suburbs, many 
of which already contain slum areas. 

For the comprehensive community 
plan to become a guide for future 
redevelopment and renewal, it will 
be necessary for housing quality and 
neighborhood environment surveys, 
patterned on the American Public 
Health Association technique, to be 
augmented to include estimates as 
to the remaining useful life of 
dwellings and neighborhoods. These 
estimates should be influenced by 
observation and projection of popu- 
lation shifts within the city from one 
neighborhood to another, as well as 
the present condition of the build- 
ings. If minority housing is in short 
supply and only available in certain 
neighborhoods and if redevelopment 
and other public improvement activi- 
ties are displacing large numbers of 
minority families, these facts should 
affect the estimates of the remainine 
useful life of the dwellings and 
neighborhoods into which the dis- 
placed families are moving. In fact. 
if slum clearance activities are dis- 
placing a large number of families 
into areas that should be designated 
for renewal treatment, the problem 
in such cities might be that of havine 
the cart before the horse. In those 
cities, it would seem renewal activi- 
ties should precede large-scale _re- 
development programs that will con- 
tribute to the overcrowding of othe: 
neighborhoods and eventually result 
in creating a new slum in the process 
of removing an old one. 


Neighborhood Analysis 
Essentially this section of the ““work- 
able program” calls for “neighbor- 
hood master plans” for the neigh- 
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borhoods in which the urban renewal 
areas are to be located, even though 
the neighborhood is larger than the 
urban renewal area. Such neighbor- 
hood master plans should include all 
the pertinent elements of a mastet 
plan, such as thoroughfares, recrea- 
tion and public service facilities, and 
parking space, as these elements im- 
pinge on the particular neighborhood 
and urban renewal area. 

Neighborhood analysis should be 
undertaken for a neighborhood that 
is larger than the urban renewal area 
designated for treatment because 
blight can move from the outside in. 
as well as from the inside out. Hence. 
the blighting factors at work on the 
fringes of the urban renewal area 
should be analyzed and dealt with 
according to the neighborhood mas- 
ter plan. 

The end result of urban renewal 
is to make old neighborhoods ap- 
proach a competitive position with 
new ones. Which means that their 
existing attractive features must be 
enhanced but that, in addition, free- 
dom from traffic noise and danger. 
provision of recreation and parking 
facilities—among other amenities 
must be sufficiently assured to give 
these old neighborhoods some of the 
advantages that are being built into 
new subdivisions. 

Neighborhood analysis should also 
include consideration as to the adap- 
tability of the super block concept 
to the renewal area, so as to at least 
separate circulation and destination 
traffic. 

Administrative Organization 

Urban renewal as a municipal 
function is just now being grafted 
onto the municipal structure. As a 
consequence, the process of experi- 
mentation will enter into the picture 
for a number of years and various 
methods of dovetailing the operating 
budgets and work programs of all 
city departments and agencies will 
emerge in different cities. But the 
end result will have to be that juris- 
dictional disputes between depart- 
ments will have to be settled: 
rivalries and jealousies among de- 
partment heads must no longer be 
allowed to interfere with the inte- 
gration and coordination of pro- 
grams; and the independent actions 
of department heads, boards, com- 
missions, etc., must give way to col- 
lective administrative planning, par- 
ticularly with respect to the location 
and scheduling of capital improve- 
ments. 

Strong mayors or city managers 
are needed for a large-scale urban 
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renewal program, so that both lead- 
ership and responsibility can be con- 
centrated and undiffused. In_ this 
manner, there can be an effective 
relationship between research, long- 
range planning, and the day-to-day 
operations of the municipal govern- 
ment. Thus planning can be in a 
more active and effective position to 
influence political policy. 
coordinators and 
housing coordinators are in some 
ways emasculated city managers. But 
the fact that these coordinators are 
usually appointed by and_ report 
directly to mayors’ offices, demon- 
strates how politically charged re- 
newal is. And the fact that they have 
the responsibility of bringing to and 
interpreting for the city leaders the 
problems as planners see them, dem- 
onstrates why planning has to be a 
more integral and influential part of 
city government. 


Development 


Housing is a metropolitan prob- 
lem. A central city that launches a 
vigorous urban renewal program can 
eventually move its slums to the sub- 
urbs. Hence, it may eventually be- 
come necessary to vest renewal 
powers in an authority that has juris- 
diction throughout a metropolitan 
area, as do some public housing 
authorities. 

Financing 

If renewal is to become a perma- 
nent city function affecting one 
neighborhood after another accord- 
ing to a timetable, it seems obvious 
that a major portion of the expense 
should be met out of general rev- 
enue, as is any other regular annual 
operating expense. Like repairing 
streets and sewers, repairing and 
renovating neighborhoods. as _ this 
function becomes a permanent and 
continuous city operation, should not 
depend entirely upon the passage of 
bond issues for financing. 

One solution could be to make a 
permanent urban renewal revolving 
fund available, to which a fixed an- 
nual appropriation would be made 
out of the general revenue, regardless 
of the estimated amount to be svent 
for renewal in any given year in local 
cash contribution requirements. This 
annual appropriation could be sup- 
nlemented. if necessary, by bond 
issues to meet extraordinary expenses 
but not be dependent upon them for 
a continuing program. 

One excellent use to which some 
of the money in such a revolving 
fund could be put would be to pur- 
chase property in renewal areas as 
it comes on the market—that is, prior 


to taking it for a_ federally-aided 
project, which requires delaying land 
acquisition until the loan and grant 
stage has been reached. For public 
relations purposes and to save tax- 
payers’ money, this policy will ulti- 
mately have to be adopted by cities 
undertaking large-scale renewal pro- 
erams. 
Housing Displaced Families 

Current emphasis on redevelop- 
ment—that is, 100 per cent clearance 
and rebuilding probably stems 
from the fact that this program had 
a five-year head start on renewal 
that is, a combination of clearance 
and conservation. And the emphasis 
probably stems, too, from an “edi- 
fice” complex on the part of policy 
makers with visions of bold new 
cities. Whatever the reason, the 
emphasis is misplaced and may re- 
sult in total defeat of urban renewal 

Close to 40,000 families have been 
or will soon be displaced by urban 
renewal activities across the country 
Many of these families are Negro 
Where have those families already 
displaced moved to and where will 
the rest go? Relocation assistance 
has probably been given to less than 
half of the families already dis- 
placed. The rest relocated themselves 
wherever they could find shelter, 
perhaps doubling up with other fam- 
ilies in the process. If people make 
slums, we have sowed slum seeds 
through many neighborhoods, neigh- 
borhoods that, in most instances, are 
designated for renewal treatment 
Certainly we have aggravated the 
problem of illegal conversions and 
overcrowding of residential struc- 
tures. Will renewal treatment begin 
in time? Are we driving up the pur- 
chase price and rent levels in neigh- 
borhoods where displaced families 
are moving by providing unscrupu- 
lous real estate brokers and landlords 
with a supply of buyers and tenants 
whose backs are to the wall? Are 
we over-burdening municipal facili- 
ties in these neighborhoods by over- 
crowding schools, overloading sewers 
and water mains, and parking too 
many cars on residential streets? 

As a result of this type of experi- 
ence, Philadelphia’s housing coordi- 
nator has recommended a key shift 
in emphasis in their housing and 
urban renewal policy. The recom- 
mendation was based on the fact 
that families displaced by demoli- 
tion created overcrowded housing 
conditions in areas “that were only 
somewhat bad” turning them “into 
totally bad sections.” The housing 








coordinator’s report went on to say 
that when the time comes to tear 
down such buildings, “the cost to 
the city will be even higher than it 
would have been before—for the eco- 
nomic return to the property owner 
will grow.” 


The process of illegal conversion 
and overcrowding already begun in 
renewal areas can well be aggravated 
by slum clearance activities, particu- 
larly if renewal treatment for these 
areas does not begin prior to the 
displacement of additional families. 
In many cities the shortage of low- 
rent housing is already acute and 
rural migration has increased the 
number of low-income families, thus 
further depleting the supply of low- 
rent relocation housing. Hence, 
with the vacancy rate near zero 
among dwelling units that rent for 
$65 a month or under, it would seem 
imperative that no more large-scale 
demolition of low-rent housing take 
place until new low-rent housing is 
available elsewhere. Such housing 
can and should be made available 
in part through the legal conversion 
of large, old homes that can no 
longer be occupied economically on 
a single-family basis but that could 
be easily converted to two- or three- 
family use (instead of rooming 
houses) on a profitable basis. In 
addition, new low-rent relocation 
housing operated on a_ nonprofit 
basis must be made available in the 
immediate future to assist in the re- 
location of families to be displaced. 
In fact, if and when negotiated sale 
of redevelopment land is permitted, 
redevelopers should be required to 
construct low-rent relocation housing 
first, which could be turned over to 
a nonprofit operating and manage- 
ment corporation. 


A new type of social service is 
needed to assist relocated families 
who are unwelcome in their new 
neighborhoods. For nearly 40 years, 
my organization in Cincinnati, the 
Better Housing League, has provided 
a home adviser service to help fam- 
ilies improve their housing condi- 
tions, housekeeping practices, and 
landlord-tenant relations. This type 
of service could be readily adapted 
to a relocation program to help dis- 
placed families upgrade themselves 
to the point where they can lead a 
more normal life, in a more normal 
house, in a more normal neighbor- 
hood. The typical social work ap- 
proach of not offering help unless 
it is requested, howev .r, cannot be 
employed in assisting these families. 
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The Better Housing League’s home 
advisers offer assistance to families 
whenever the situation calls for it. 
Essentially, housing displaced fam- 
ilies is more than just a problem of 
providing another, and perhaps a 
better, roof under which displaced 
families can find shelter. The re- 
location of many families accustomed 
to living in substandard neighbor- 
hoods creates problems that cannot 
be ignored for the good of the family 
or the program. These problems re- 
sult from the fact that as slum 
dwellers are relocated in a better 
neighborhood, some will continue 
bad housekeeping practices, will 
accelerate deterioration, and other- 
wise create ill will among neighbors. 

And public housing must even- 
tually be viewed in a new light if it 
is to be an integral part of urban 
renewal. When this shift occurs, the 
program will gain wider acceptance 
and support and, simultaneously, fill 
a need that can be met in no other 
way. Public housing can offer a new 
physical and social environment to 
low-income families (including dis- 
placed families), providing them an 
incentive to self betterment, if given 
guidance and assistance concurrently 
with being given shelter. Living in 
public housing could thus be made 
a real learning experience for fam- 
ilies who have never known a decent 
physical environment. The impact 
of this experience could result in 
widening their horizons by providing 
them with a motivation and perhaps 
a vista of what striving for a goal 
can bring in the way of physical com- 
fort and social opportunity. 

To accomplish this end, public 
housing management must provide 
a guidance and counseling service, 
not only to assist families in improv- 
ing their housekeeping practices as 
some do, but to help them solve all 
sorts of family problems. For fam- 
ilies with a rural background, for 
example, this service must include 
assistance in adjusting to urban liv- 
ing—for example, stimulating par- 
ents to require regular attendance 
of their children in school. 

Citizen Participation 

Selling an urban renewal package 
by normal public relations methods 
most definitely cannot be construed 
to mean citizen participation. Nor 
is citizen participation achieved 
merely by securing acquiesence to a 
housing code enforcement program. 
Participation is more than education. 
Hence, to achieve citizen support or 
understanding cannot be equated 
with citizen participation. Only the 





development of neighborhood organ- 
ization and leadership can bring true 
citizen participation into the de- 
cision-making process involved in 
urban renewal, in both planning and 
execution stages. 

Furthermore, property owners in 
urban renewal areas will be called 
upon to spend millions of dollars of 
their own money in improving their 
property and in adequate mainte- 
nance of their homes. Considerably 
more confidence, community spirit. 
and pride of ownership has to be 
generated if the city is to achieve 
voluntary cooperation from owners 
and tenants in renewal areas on a 
continuing, long-term basis. 

Neighborhood organization is basic 
to the rejuvenation of the commu- 
nity spirit, pride, and confidence 
necessary to make urban renewal! the 
continuous process it must be and 
will encourage new investment in 
renewal neighborhoods. 

The only organizational structure 
that will (a) bring together and in- 
volve a sufficient number of owners 
and tenants, (b) be an effective 
medium of communication and edu- 
cation, (c) develop sufficient leader- 
ship, and (d) provide personal re- 
wards at the same time that it gen- 
erates cormmunity pride and a sens« 
of neighborliness, is a neighborhood 
organization consisting of block units 
and block captains in every residen- 
tial block in and adjacent to the re- 
newal area. To successfully develop 
citizen participation, a community 
organization must have a budget and 
professional staff to give its program 
continuity and competence. 

Local citizen initiative is necessary 
to this organizational process. Guid- 
ance can come from renewal officials 
or from citywide housing associa- 
tions but the full responsibility for a 
continuing program rests with the 
residents of the renewal area. 

Upward, Onward! 

Soldiers on the firing line are lucky 
if they have time to shoot at what’s 
right before them. The same is true 
with officials who are simultaneously 
creating and executing renewal pro- 
grams. They are lucky if they can 
even overcome the minor day-to-day 
problems with which they are con- 
stantly harassed, which always seem 
major at the moment. Yet those who 
solve all the problems with which 
they are presently confronted will 
find the ones referred to in this article 
coming into range in the near future. 
When this happens, let’s hope that 
combat fatigue won’t overcome 
them! 
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JUST FOR FUN— 


that’s what today’s playgrounds are made for 


Gone (or at least going) are the 
days of what Progressive Architec- 
ture magazine has called the “‘stereo- 
typed, cindery city ‘playground’ with 
its rigid rows of iron-and-wood ex- 
ercise equipment behind spiked 
fences.” In its stead is sprouting up 
the “adventure,” the “new look,” the 
“sculptured” . . . or the “junk” play- 
ground. But, whatever the label, to- 
day’s playground is directed as much 
at stimulating the imagination as the 
biceps. And playgrounds of this kind 
are proving to be a real challenge 
not only to their planners but to the 
recreation people who staff them. 

The stories below supplement a 
similar feature carried in the July 
1955 JouRNAL (page 230) and carry 
forward another chapter the JouRN- 
aL’s “history” of new trends in play- 
grounds. 


THE PLAY AREA 

The family that plays together. 
Philadelphia officials feel that play- 
grounds should be places for fun for 
the entire family, especially in the 
city’s most congested areas. As a re- 
sult, a brand new kind of design has 
come into being for municipal play- 
grounds: landscaped, informal areas 
for recreation and relaxation that 
appeal to all age groups. 
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The Philadelphia play areas in- 
clude such items as: (1) for small 
kids — climbing logs, tables, and 
stools; (2) for older children—large 
sculptures, play mountains, swings, 
spray pools; (3) for adults—games 
courts, resting areas. 


An invasion at the tot lots. Play- 
grounds across the nation are being 
invaded by all manner of beast, fowl, 
and creature to the delight of 
the younger children who use them. 
And proof that these imaginative, 
concrete sculptures are a hit with 
youngsters, according to The Ameri- 
can City magazine, is “the high at- 
tendance figures associated with the 
new playgrounds.” Concrete sculp- 
tures, purchased from a manufac- 
turer and shipped to the point of use, 
can be an expensive proposition, 
however. But there’s a solution: the 
“do-it-yourself” approach. Two of 
the communities doing it themselves 
are Oakland and Berkeley. 

The concrete turtle and porpoise 
pictured on this page, for example, 
are like those being turned out by 
the Berkeley park department in its 
own workshops. While these play 
pals are home-made, they have an 
impressive pedigree that can be 
traced back to the professional de- 


department, 


Concrete play sculptures built by the Berkeley park 
using molds designed by Playground 
Associates of New York. Molds are rented: “‘do-it- 
yourself” casting is done from blueprints. 


signer who created them for Play- 
ground Associates of New York, one 
of the pioneering firms in the field 
of play sculptures. Berkeley rents 
the professionally-designed molds 
from the New York company, which 
also provides blueprints for the cast- 
ing job. The actual making of the 
figures is said to require only simple 
equipment and standard materials 
The finished products have sliding 
and climbing surfaces and are re- 
ported to be popular with smaller 
kids. 

In Oakland, where the philosophy 
is to make play areas “beautiful as 
well as functional,” the practice is to 
start from scratch in the making of 
play sculptures. While the local park 
department has had to do plenty of 
experimenting with designs and con- 
struction materials, it has been suc- 
cessfully producing playground props 
in the following ways: (1) with glass 
matting and glass cloth laminated to 
a metal armature; (2) from plaster 
of Paris molds; (3) with three coats 
of cement plaster on a steel arma- 
ture. Designs are in keeping with a 
specific theme for each playground 

e.g., an oriental theme: a circus 


motif) and they are sprayed or 
painted in bright colors. Plantings 
also are used to contribute to a kind 
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of play area that is both fun to play 
in and nice to look at. 


“Adventuring” for older kids. 
Bricks, bottomless boats, damaged 
pipe, a concrete mixer, tools, clay. 
an ancient auto. Maybe these trap- 
pings are junk to hardened adults, 
but on the right site they're bait for 
“adventuring,” a kind of play that 
appeals particularly to older chil- 
dren. 

The idea of “adventuring” 
inated in Copenhagen, when an ob- 
servant landscape architect, C. T. 
Sorenson, noted that the same kids 
who soon got tired of formal play- 
grounds haunted construction 
day after day. He suggested laying 
out a site where the youngsters. 
themselves, using old building mate- 
rials and scrap, could have a hand 
in creating a kind of playground that 
would be really “playable.” The idea 
already has proved a hit in many 
cities of Europe and it is getting a 


orig- 


sites 


trial run in the United States in 
Minneapolis. 
The so-called “adventure” or 


“junk” playgrounds have a number 
of advantages. Among these: (1 
the idea permits a limitless amount 
of variety in each playground; (2) 
the capital outlay is negligible; (3) 
they can be started anywhere, even 
on temporary sites, since they have 
no permanent equipment and can be 
easily vacated; (4) they offer an op- 
portunity for engrossing, energetic 
out-of-school activities. 

Experience in England has shown 
that such playgrounds should be at 
least three quarters of an acre in size: 
that they should be fenced to give the 
youngsters a sense of “possessive se- 
curity;” that “understanding plav 
leaders are essential. . . . They must 
be imaginative and skilled, sympa- 
thetic with, and knowledgeable 
about, the creative urges and prob- 
lems of young people.” 


THE PLAY LEADER 

Anthony G. Ley, director of 
recreation of Hamilton, Ontario 
(Canada), and his assistant, Flor- 
ence Meiler, a few years ago set out 
to crack what probably is the hardest 
nut in the recreation field: the prob- 
lem of how to lure teen-agers away 
from less desirable places to “hang 
out” and into the playground. To 
do this, the pair conducted an inten- 
sive study of just what would attract 
the teens: they used interviewing 
techniques and set up trial programs 
at selected playgrounds. While the 
study turned up a number of ex- 


planations as to what makes teen- 
agers tick (they like activities that 
let fellows and girls mix with no 
self-consciousness; they like to have 
a hand in making the plans; they like 
here’s the chief finding: 
much of the success of attracting 
teen-agers to a playground hinges on 
the play leader and on his ability and 
imagination in planning activities. 
Thus, in the Hamilton study, just as 
in the experience with “adventure” 
playgrounds in England noted above, 
it was found, in the end, that a play 
leader can make or break a recrea- 
tion center. 

And the National Recreation As- 
sociation, also recognizing this fact. 
has long been working to improve 
the quality of youth program leader- 
ship in America. 


sports - 


Training. Among the NRA pro- 
grams is one aimed at bringing train- 
ing to youth leaders—like those 
working in public housing projects- 
in their home territories. In writing 
to NAHRO of its newest training 
course, “Games With a Difference.” 
Charles E. Reed, of NRA, said: 
x4 we have had fine cooperation 
from housing officials in Washington 
who have endeavored to interest 
public housing personnel to partici- 
pate whenever a training course is 
within reasonable distance. They 
recognize as do we the great need 
there is for this kind of training in 
housing projects and that far 
too little qualified leadership is avail- 
able.” 

In order to bring the NRA train- 
ing courses into a community, there 
must be a local sponsoring group, 
such as a municipal recreation de- 
partment or a civic club. Services of 
members of the NRA training staff 
are available on an actual cost basis 
(usually around $175 for the typical 
four-day training course) and many 
communities meet the cost by charg- 
ing admission fees. Courses cover a 
variety of subjects: social recreation. 


playground recreation, arts and 


Early joiners of the “Sunset Club” 
for the older men and women of 
North Jacksonville, Florida: Mrs. 
Emma Holland, 86, and Mrs. 
Lonnie West, 85. They are being 
welcomed by Mrs. W.G. Carver, 


shown right, president of the 


North Jacksonville Woman’s Club, 
which sponsors the group. The 
Jacksonville housing authority’s 

Brentwood project is the meeting 
place for the club (see story page 91) 








crafts, dramatics. Information is 
available from Charles Reed, Man- 
ager, Field Department, National 
Recreation Association, 8 West 
Eighteenth Street, New York 11, 
New York. 

Another chance public housing 
officials have for keeping up to date 
on recreation techniques and trends 
is through the district conferences 
NRA conducts from time to time. 
For example, through the use of 
NAHRO mailing lists, housing au- 
thorities in the middle region 
got the word early this year on an 
April 2-4 Great Lakes district con- 
ference that NRA had set up for 
Cincinnati. Robert L. Horney, NRA 
field representative for the area, ex- 
tended a special invitation to housing 
people to come to the Cincinnati 
meeting. He said: “It is our feeling 
that if the public recreation execu- 
tives and the public housing officials 
can learn more ways in which they 
can cooperate and plan jointly, the 
citizens in the respective communities 
will benefit.” 


west 


Publications. NRA also attempts 
to keep play leaders across the nation 
informed with a steady flow of pub- 
lications. Not yet off the presses, but 
due in May, for example, is the asso- 
ciation’s 1957 edition of The Play- 
ground Summer Notebook. This 
year’s version of the popular annual 
is in the form of 12 bulletins empha- 
sizing ways in which a neighborhood 
playground can serve as a center for 
“circles of friendship.” The complete 
set of bulletins (shipped in a single 
packet) will cost $2.50 (NRA mem- 
bers—$2). Orders should be sent to 
the association’s Program Service at 
the New York address given above. 























































































































BETTER DEAL FOR THE AGED— 






new housing laws spur action across nation 


“I don’t know much about the 
laws they make up in Washington. 
But when they decided to let folks 
like me into housing projects, it was 
a life saver for me 
it here.” 

That’s the comment of the first 
“over 65” single person to move into 
low-rent public housing in Cincin- 
nati, in the English Woods project. 
Another step in the broadening of 
of aid toward better housing for the 
aging, the single-person admission, 
along with other provisions of 1956 
federal housing legislation for this 
part of the population, is spurring 
activity in public housing through- 
out the country .. . Providence, Chi- 
cago, Minneapolis, San Antonio, San 
Francisco, Seattle. The 1956 hous- 
ing act also gave new incentives to 
the private builder via insured loans 
on favorable terms through the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration and to 
nonprofit corporations, such as 
churches and labor unions, wanting 
to provide housing for the later years 
of their older members. 


I just love 


PUBLIC HOUSING 

Existing accommodations. While 
the 1956 amendments were still hot 
news, the Public Housing Adminis- 
tration last August issued its first 
circular on admitting elderly persons 
and families to existing low-rent 
housing. The new regulations gave 
local authorities the right to open 
their accommodations to elderly sin- 
gle persons and families, “provided 
that as among them first preference 
shall be given to displaced persons 
or families,” and to admit groups of 
unrelated elderly persons. 

The circular ruled that single 
elderly persons could not be admitted 
to apartments designed for two-per- 
son occupancy, and this 
limited the door-opening in many 
localities because there were few or 
no single-person units. The income 
limits for admission of single persons 
were temporarily set as no more 
than four-fifths of the income limits 
for two-person families in the local 
projects. 

Before the year was over, the re- 
sponse to the broadened opportunity 
was such that PHA opened the door 
still further. Revised regulations 


however, 
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now make it possible for local au- 
thorities to: (1 
as 0-bedroom apartments to elderly 
single persons; (2) admit 
persons with high as 
those approved locally by PHA for 
two-person families; (3) rent an 
apartment to unre- 
lated elderly persons (each eligible 
with determined 
separately for 


rent one- as well 


single 
incomes as 


two or more 


rents to be and 
leases made 
(This makes eligible two individuals 
who, if considered as a family, might 
have a total income exceeding the 
limit for a 
family. 
Extending the availability of pub- 
lic housing to i 
help not only to people hitherto in 


each. 


two-person bona fide 


single persons is a 


eligible but also to communities 
where there have been vacancies in 
public housing and where there 1s 
ereat need for relocation housing for 
elderly persons displaced by redevel- 


opment or renewal projects 


Projects proposed. Congressional! 
authorization of the Public 
Administration to assist in the con- 
struction of new housing specifically 
for the elderly—and allowing a per 
room cost $500 higher than the max 
imum other 
has touched off new plan- 


Housing 


permitted for public 
housing 
ning and brought on the revival ot 


projects pending in various cities 


In Massachusetts, where a rash of 




















“The House Is 


cartoon 


Three 


illustrating the 


Generation 


Obsolete” says the 
Federal Housing 


under thi 


pamphlet 


caption 
Administration’s neu 


“Housing for the Elderly: How It Helps.” A quick and easy explanation of 
how the FHA mortgage insurance program can be put to work for the elderly 
both for individual home ownership and through nonprofit organizations, th 


booklet lists FHA insuring office s in the 48 state 
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activity has developed toward getting 
state-aided public projects, Somer- 
ville promises to become the first 
community to get federal aid for this 
purpose, 


The Somerville Housing Authority 
got the edge because it could pro- 
duce pronto the plans for a 42-unit 
project that has been in the mill for 
four years—first under a federal pro- 
gram and later under the state-aided 
program for the elderly. With a few 
changes in the original plans, to meet 
per room cost limits, the housing au- 
thority asked for bids in February. 
Low bid was $446,442 but, at the 
time of this writing, no award had 
been made. 

Project plans call for a seven-story 
elevator building of three and a half- 
room apartments. Located on one of 
the seven hills in the community, the 
project will command a view of the 
entire surroundings that residents can 
enjoy from their private balconies. 
The apartments are small, but a com- 
munity room will be included in the 
basement of the project, for group 
activities. The development will 
be located on a main thoroughfare, 
with easy access to transportation, 
churches, and shopping. 


Lawrence, like Somerville, anothe: 
near-Boston community, is taking ad- 
vantage of federal aid. Twenty-five 
thousand dollars in preliminary loan 
funds were advanced by PHA to the 
Housing Authority of Lawrence in 
February for the planning stage of a 
137-apartment project predominant- 
ly for elderly persons. 


Providence. With the change in 
federal regulations making possible 
admission of single old persons, Prov- 
idence immediately filled 17 single- 
bedroom apartments with people dis- 
placed by redevelopment projects. On 
the waiting list: 71, plus 149 who are 
not relocatees. In the face of this 
evident need, the Providence hous- 
ing authority is considering construc- 
tion of a new project for the aging 
designed mainly for single persons. 
The riddle yet to be solved is how 
to finance operating costs out of the 
low rental income that can be ex- 
pected from this group. Meantime. 
the authority has set up a sample 
apartment at its Hartford Park proj- 
ect (see picture) and has invited 
prospective tenants and others to see 
it and suggest improvements. 


The San Antonio housing authority 
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Proposed layout for unit for single-person occupancy for project now in the 


early planning stages by the Providence housing authority 


see below. 





is set to go on a federally-aided mul- 
ti-story project of 183 apartments 
especially designed for the aged. Cost 
of the development, to be featured 
by a “Golden Age Center” run co- 
operatively with local welfare agen- 
cies, is an estimated 2 million dollars. 
Ground-breaking is scheduled for 
next fall and occupancy by the fall 
of 1958. T. B. Thompson is the archi- 
tect. 

Long and careful pre-planning has 
gone into the project with respect to 
the “Golden Age Center”—the com- 
munity and recreation building. Since 
the housing authority cannot staff, 
equip, or operate the building, the 
Hogg Foundation for Mental Hy- 
giene of the University of Texas has 
agreed to pay a $7000 to $8000 salary 
for a professional staff person as “co- 
ordinator.” A local businessman also 
has pledged $500 anonymously. City, 
semi-public, and private service agen- 
cies, including the community wel- 
fare council, will help provide clini- 
cal, health, library, recreation, em- 
ployment, legal, medical, and other 
services, according to Mrs. Marie 
McGuire, executive director of the 
authority. 

A 250-seat auditorium, a “quiet 
room” for prayer, and a community 
kitchen will be among special attrac- 
tions of the center. Old people of 
the community outside the housing 
development will be able to use the 


center and its services. 


In Chicago, work is planned to 
start this spring on the city’s first 
low-rent project designed for exclu- 
Sive occupancy by aged persons. The 
Chicago Housing Authority’s board 
has approved a 1.5 million dollar 
budget, including a reserve fund of 
$200,000 and a contingency fund of 
$120,000, to finance the project: all 
from its city funds. 

Site selected is a one-acre tract 
along the river at Julia C. Lathrop 
Homes, a 925-unit Public Works Ad- 
ministration development that the 
federal government has agreed to 
transfer to the local authority. With 
construction estimated to cost ap- 
proximately $950,000, the project will 
have many features designed for spe- 
cial services. Community rooms on 
the first floor will accommodate a 
library, arts and crafts facilities, a 
lounge, an administration office, and 
a medical department. There will be 
a glass-enclosed sun deck and garden 
on the roof, with food service facil- 
ities. The apartments will consist of 
55 one-bedroom and 35 efficiency 
units. Loewenberg & Loewenberg are 
the architects. 

The Welfare Council of Metropol- 
itan Chicago is cooperating with the 
housing authority on provision of 
services, which will be available also 
to elderly people of the surrounding 
community. 
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In San Francisco, a similar ap- 
proach—making a social center in 
the project available to outsiders— 
will be followed in the 2.5 million 
dollar Yerba Buena Annex planned 
by the housing authority mainly to 
accommodate the aging. The deci- 
sion to include the social center was 
reached following some differences of 
opinion among members of the hous- 
ing authority board over whether to 
take advantage of the $107,000 in 
federal funds available for the pur- 
pose. The chairman held that hous- 
ing alone was the authority’s con- 
cern, but the final vote was approval, 
with the understanding that the city 
would equip, operate, and maintain 
the center. 


Minneapolis will continue the 
“Cleveland” trend of “tower hous- 
ing” for the aged. The new Q-North 
site project of the housing and re- 
development authority there will 
have six 12-story buildings designed 
for suitability to senior citizens. 


PRIVATE HOUSING 


Union Funds. A Florida retire- 
ment village built with welfare funds 
of the American Federation of 
Labor’s Upholsterers International 
Union gets its first tenants this year, 
fulfilling a 12-year-old dream. Sal- 
haven, named in honor of the UIU’s 
president, Sal B. Hoffman, who start- 
ed the dream (see August-September 
1953 JourNaL, page 257), has 240 
cottages laid out in U-shaped courts, 
with a swimming pool and bathhouse 
for each court. Included in the com- 
munity buildings and facilities are a 
village administration building, a 
500-seat auditorium, lounge and out- 
door recreation space, a restaurarit, 
commissary and stores, and a work- 
shop and arts and crafts center. Sal- 
haven will have its own water works 
and distribution system and a sew- 
age collection and treatment plant as 
well as a fire and police department. 
Besides housing, convalescent and 
nursing quarters are provided, along 
with a medical clinic. 


FHA Aid. To alert private build- 
ers and nonprofit organizations to the 
advantages of Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration insurance on housing for 
the elderly as provided in the 1956 
housing act, FHA sent representatives 
over the country last fall and winter 
‘see December 1956 JourNaL, page 
419). 

Under Section 203 of the act, indi- 
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ABOUT THE AGING... 
it's interesting to know: 


. that more than 300 eligible elderly single persons applied for 
public housing in Seattle within six weeks after federal-aid apart- 
ments were made available to them. A sample survey of 112 of these 
applicants showed 25 per cent of them to be single men; 75 per 
cent single women. Their average annual income was $1065. 
Age-wise, the majority were between 70 and 80, but seven of them 
were between 71 and 88. 

* * * * 
. . . a private builder, C. W. Babcock, who specializes in build- 
ing co-op apartments for elderly persons in Detroit, claims it is 
cheaper and more desirable to retire in that northern city than in 
Florida. Mr. Babcock bases his conclusions on a survey that showed 
a $9950 price for a co-op apartment, efficiency type, in Sarasota, 
Florida, as against a $7500 price in Detroit; monthly upkeep costs 
$33.20, compared with $25.20. Moreover, says the Detroit builder- 
booster, food and household equipment are cheaper in Detroit and 
there is greater opportunity to earn a supplement to social security 
payments. 

* * * ¥ 

. three meetings are enough to get a group of “golden age” 
neighbors rolling on its own as an operating club. This was the jig- 
time record of the “Sunset Club” started in the Brentwood Park 
housing development in North Jacksonville, Florida by the com- 
munity women’s club. The first meeting took place last November 
as a “get acquainted” session with questionnaires to determine 
personal interests and preferred meeting time. In December the 
original crowd of 49 swelled at a Christmas party. By January, 
officers were elected, a treasury built up, and program-planning 
set in swing. Of note: speakers, music, films, checkers, and com- 
munity sings got the top votes as club activities, in that order. 

* * * * 

. . the Ford Foundation has made a grant of $500,000 to the 
National Social Welfare Assembly for expanding the services of 
the Assembly’s National Committee on the Aging. First step will 
be to gather a library of information on experience for use and 
guidance of local communities. (NSWA is a co-sponsor with 
NAHRO of the Joint Committee on Housing and Welfare, which 
is giving special attention to housing for the aged.) 

* * * * 


.. . “Gift of Life’—a 15-week series of television programs about 
the aging—is being produced over the University of Michigan 
station by Dr. Wilma Donahue, psychologist and chairman of the 
division of gerontology of the university’s Institute for Human 
Adjustment. Guest authorities on problems of the aging and film 
documentary material will be features of the programs, four of 
which concern housing. On one of these Ernest J. Bohn, executive 
director of the Cleveland Metropolitan Housing Authority, will 
talk about the Cedar-Central golden-age project (see October 1955 
JournaL). Kinescopes made from the live programs will be avail- 
able—at $5 for audience showing and $10 for television recast— 
from University of Michigan Television, 310 Maynard Street, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. 
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vidual home ownership is made pos- 
sible to any man or woman 60 years 
old or older who can swing the 
monthly payments. The money for 
downpayment and closing costs may 
be borrowed —from a relative, a 
charitable institution, or any other 
source acceptable to the FHA. 

Section 207 of the act provides foi 
financing of apartment-style housing 
for the elderly with an FHA-insured 
mortgage representing 90 per cent of 
the replacement cost of the project. 
The sponsor must be a nonprofit or- 
vanization. The initial financial de- 
mand on the sponsor is only 10 pet 
cent of the cost of completing the 
project. Eligible projects must have 
at least eight units. 

Unions, churches, and fraternal 
organizations interested in sponsoring 
rental housing for their elder mem- 
bers are expected to take advantage 
of the favorable financing terms in 
considerable number for both new 
housing and the remodeling of old 
mansions into standard units. One of 
the first inquiries to FHA, according 
to an International News Service 
story, came from an American Le- 
gion post in Alaska. 

In January, 325 builders heard 
FHA requirements for insured mort- 
gages on private housing for the el- 
derly at the twelfth annual course in 
residential construction conducted by 
the Small Homes Council at the 
University of Illinois. Participants 
in the sessions were Richard Dewey, 
University of Illinois sociologist: 
Walter K. Vivrett of the University 
of Minnesota architectural depart- 
ment, who is a member of the HHFA 
advisory committee on housing for 
the aging; J. F. Peacock, vice-pres- 
ident of Place Homes, South Bend, 
Indiana: and K. C. Moore of Orange 
Gardens, Kissimmee, Florida. 


THE STATES 

Governor Mennen Williams of 
Michigan has joined the governors 
of three other states—Connecticut. 
Iowa, and New York (see February 
JourNAL, page 57)—in emphasizing 
needs of the aging. Recommended 
in his inaugural message were ap- 
propriations to enable the state to 
build pilot projects for the elderly. 

Meanwhile, the number of bills 
before the Connecticut legislature 
on old-age housing have mounted 
toward the dozen mark. Besides the 
four already reported in last month's 
JouRNAL, proposals have been made 
for direct state loans and fora “rent- 
equity” type program. 
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HOUSING IS PEOPLE 


. . « like the former top-billed Ziegfeld Follies star, 78-year-old Anna- 
belle Whitford Buchan, and her retired physician husband. The 
couple, who are old age pensioners, were living in a building sched- 
uled to be torn down as part of a slum clearance project. They 
were offered an apartment by the Chicago Housing Authority but 
refused it because of a “no pets” clause in the lease, which would 
not have allowed them to keep their elderly dachshund, Suzy-Q. 
Instead, they went to live with friends. Recently, Suzy-Q died and 
on February 20 the couple finally moved into a one-bedroom apart- 
ment at Julia Lathrop Homes. 


. . . like the five generations of one family al] living in the Gull 
Homes project of the Mobile Housing Board. The family includes 
1 14-month-old boy, his 24-year-old father, his 44-year-old grand- 
mother, a 67-year-old great-grandmother, and 87-year-old great- 
great-grandmother. 

The family lives in three different “generation” groups, in three 
separate apartments within ‘walking distance of each other so that 
they can visit from time to time, with each of the three households 
maintaining their independence. Says Mildred Green, Gulf Homes 
cashier-bookkeeper: “The two elderly ladies [great- and great- 
great-grandmother, who live together] could not afford, on thei 
small pensions, the comforts, conveniences, and privacy they enjoy 
here. They would be a burden on their daughter or grandson, o1 
possibly be in a home for the aged . . . to me this proves that the 
low-rent housing program is good. . 


. . like McArthur Ausbrooks, the 14-year-old son of one of the 
Little Rock housing authority’s tenants, who received a $25 check 
for being the top camper at the Kiwanis boys camp and for being 
an all-around good citizen. Executive director Knox Banner sent 
McArthur a letter in which he stated: “You are a real asset to your 
city, to your neighborhood, and to your family, and I know that 
this recognition you received was well deserved.” 


. .. like the Hungarian refugees recently arrived in the United 
States who found a friendly welcome and a helping hand waiting 
for them at the New Orleans, San Antonio, and Seattle housing 
authorities. The New Orleans authority made arrangements fo 
living accommodations for a group of Hungarians when they ar- 
rived in that city on January 15. The authority took part in a city- 
wide effort that was planned weeks ahead of the arrival of the 
refugees in an effort to clothe, feed, and house them. 

Also in January, tenants at Victoria Courts of San Antonio wel- 
comed a Hungarian family with two small children to their new 
home in the project. The South Side Christian Church women 
had furnished the entire apartment for them prior to their arrival. 

And another January welcome came from the Seattle Housing 
Authority. It became the landlord of its first Hungarian family 
when a young couple and their two cousins moved into the High 
Point project under the sponsorship of the local Soroptimist club. 


. .. like the members of the John A. Delaney Homes Tenants Association 
of the Housing Authority of the City of Perth Amboy, New Jersey, 
who last month got city-wide recognition as the winners of the top 
award of the local human relations commission. The citation honor- 
ing the tenant group hailed it “. . . for the effective promotion of 
human understanding, human behavior, and brotherhood.” In its 
support of its ideals of good-neighborliness and brotherhood, the 
group has sponsored several troops of boy scouts and girl scouts of 
all races, colors, and creeds; it established a social club for the proj- 
ect’s grandfathers and grandmothers; and published articles in 
various languages so that all tenants might understand the associa- 
tion’s work in good citizenship. 
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POOR HOUSEKEEPERS 


learn through ‘‘preventive maintenance’ 


“We believe . . . we have 
found the answer to the problem of 
the poor housekeeper,” Miriam Zim- 
merman, assistant tenant relations 
adviser of the Housing Authority of 
New Orleans, declared at NAHRO’s 
1956 annual conference. The New 
Orleans’ answer: a five-point pro- 
gram that Mrs. Zimmerman calls 
“preventive maintenance.” 

Most unique feature of the plan, 
which now has been in effect about 
18 months, is the use of a woman 
homemaking counselor at each au- 
thority-operated project to educate 
and instruct all tenants in apart- 
ment care through regular home vis- 
its. The other four points are: (1) 
screening applicants; (2) setting up 
homemakers’ clinics; (3) conducting 
cleanup campaigns; (4) evicting in- 
corrigibles. 

Why the Program? 

The New Orleans authority oper- 
ates eight projects and five project 
extensions, with a potential occu- 
pancy of 10,275 families. Some oi 
these projects are over 15 years old; 
some are three- and four-story walk- 
up buildings. All these factors—the 
size and circumstances of the local 
program—were keeping the project 
maintenance departments hopping. 
And then, to add to the burden, 
there loomed the mounting incid- 
ence of poor housekeeping, which 
caused a quickening of depreciation, 
sometimes necessitating replacement 
of expensive equipment or major re- 
pair work. 

“While, percentagewise, the poor 


housekeepers may represent a rela-_ 


tively small number,” Mrs. Zimmer- 
man said, “they are responsible for 
an unreasonable portion of our 
maintenance costs.” The kind of 
poor housekeeping the authority was 
concerned with, she explained, had 
nothing to do with such things as 
whether a tenant made the beds or 
did the dishes but, rather, that phase 
of housekeeping that affects author- 
ity property or lowers the standard 
of sanitation and health. 

“Though our attention was fo- 
cused on the poor housekeeper be- 
cause of high maintenance costs,” 
Mrs. Zimmerman emphasized, “we 
were also alarmed by the dissatis- 
faction of many of the tenants who 
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were interested in better preserving 
the way of life provided them by 
the authority and were anxious 
to preserve the high regard in which 
we are held by the general public.” 
The Trial Run 

Thus the New Orleans authority 
decided to tackle the poor house- 
keeping problem to protect, not only 
its finances, but its public relations 
and, in addition, to ease bad tenant 
relationships, excessive turnover, etc. 

In analyzing the problem, the au- 
thority came up with a formula for 
its solution that went something like 
this: incentive—plus “know-how” 
equals a good housekeeper. “We 
knew,” Mrs. Zimmerman said, “that 
all newcomers to the project should 
be given an apartment that was re- 
decorated, clean, and that had good 
equipment”—this to provide good 
housekeeping incentive. And we 
knew, she added, that “they should 
be visited in the beginning and in- 
structed in the care of the apart- 
ment”—this to supply “know-how.” 


In order to implement the formula. 
the authority made what might be 
called a trial run, with the existing 
staff making home visits to tenants. 

Right off the bat, however, it was 
evident that “without regularity no 
system of inspection can be effec- 








Orleans public housing unit gets a home counselor visit 


tive.’ With the regular staff trying 
to fit home visiting into their already 
packed schedules, Mrs. Zimmerman 
said, “regularity had to be frequent- 
ly sacrificed because of emergencies 
and other demands. The tenant re- 
lations department became increas- 
ingly aware of the rise in referrals 
for poor housekeepers,” she said 
“Two of us, without secretaries, were 
attempting to write letters, hold in- 
terviews, make home visits, discuss 
incorrigibles with the managers, rec- 
ommend evictions, refer serious so- 
cial problems to agencies, and keep 
records on all cases. This was physic- 
ally impossible and we were barely 
scratching the surface.” 

So the authority was faced with 
a dilemma: on the one side, “knowl- 
edge that something must be done” 
and, on the other, “the lack of suf- 
ficient staff to properly cope with 
the problem either through educa- 
tion or correction.” 

The Homemaking Counselor 

The authority hit upon a unique 
solution to the problem and one that 
may be a precedent-maker in the 
field of public housing management 
As Mrs. Zimmerman put it: “the 
appointment of a full-time person 
for each project was inescapable.” 

The authority went to the Public 
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Housing Administration with its 
idea. On the basis of preventive 
maintenance, PHA approved the 
hiring of a home maintenance coun- 
selor for each project. Civil service 
requirements and job descriptions 
were then set up. 

The tenant relations department 
is technically in charge of guiding 
the over-all preventive maintenance 
program, conducting monthly in- 
service training sessions for the 
homemaking counselors, and func- 
tioning as advisers to them at all 
times. However, managers are ad- 
ministratively responsible for the 
work being done at their respective 
projects and, Mrs. Zimmerman said 
at the NAHRO conference, “this 
collateral responsibility has worked 
well.” 

To better than make ends meet, 
the authority eliminated 13 unskilled 
workmen from the budget—cost an- 
nually, about $24,000—and hired 
eight women counsellors—cost an- 
nually, $19,200. Thus a savings of 
$4800 was effected from the start. 

It was determined that the coun- 
selors would have the following as 
their responsibilities: (1) Indoctrina- 
ting new tenants — getting them 
acquainted with project regulations, 
instructing them on the use of equip- 
ment, and getting their signatures on 
a check-in sheet showing the condi- 
tion of the apartment at time of the 
move-in. (2) Annually visiting each 
project family to inspect, counsel, 
write up service requests, and to 
note any serious social problems. (3) 
Making repeat visits to poor house- 
keepers. (4) Spot-checking on in- 
fractions of project rules, as they 
might occur from day to day, and 
following up with visits to the 
“transgressors.” (5) Reporting im- 
proper care of premises on the part 
of tenants to a member of the proj- 
ect staff, agency representatives, or 
the tenants, themselves, as circum- 
stances require. (6) Keeping up-to- 
date the necessary records and re- 
ports. 

Prep Training 

A well-rounded training program 
was set up in order to develop tact- 
ful, friendly, knowledgeable counsel- 
ors who could work equally well with 
tenants and the project staff. 

Since much of the work to be 
done would depend on efficient in- 
spection of tenants’ apartments, the 
homemaking counselors had to learn 
inspection techniques and _ terminol- 
ogy. Here’s how the authority de- 
cided to try to develop understand- 
ing of the job at hand and enthusi- 
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asm for the purpose. Even before the 
new counselors were assigned spe- 
cific projects, veteran management, 
maintenance, and tenant relations 
personnel joined forces with the 
new staff members in a three-month 
cleanup campaign during which 
every authority-operated unit was 
inspected. The aim: to evaluate 
housekeeping habits of every tenant 
family and to get every apartment 
in good physical condition. 

“There was evidence,” Mrs. Zim- 
merman said, “that tremendous good 
was accomplished and we hoped, 
after the heavy back log of mainte- 
nance responsibilities, such as _re- 
pairs, replacement of old equipment, 
and painting, that the counselors 
could then keep the projects in good 
condition.” 

Then the authority got down to 
specifics in training its new coun- 
selors. Since they were to serve as 
the go-between in instructing ten- 
ants how to use authority equip- 
ment, the counselors had to be 
taught how to use and care for the 
equipment, themselves; they had to 
learn maintenance terminology; and 
they had to learn how to get on 
with both tenants and project per- 
sonnel. So regular in-service train- 
ing sessions were initiated, with ex- 
perts on various subjects on hand 
to supply information on such mat- 
ters as inspection ratings, how to 
operate equipment, etc. 

The counseling job was consid- 
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When home counselors find a tenant family needs a lift, the call goes out to 
community agencies. The results are pictured above 








































































































a truckload of help! 


Mrs. Zimmerman, on whose NAHRO 1956 annual conference talk the article 
starting on page 93 is based, is pictured in background, examining floor iamp. 





ered an important phase of tenant- 
authority relations and emphasis was 
placed on personal contact with the 
tenant. “We encouraged the coun- 
selor to be friendly and courteous,” 
Mrs. Zimmerman said. “We urged 
her not to rush through her visits- 

not to be officious, nor demanding. 
She was to respect the tenant and 
be understanding.” In spot-checking 
their work, Mrs. Zimmerman noted, 
“we have observed that the coun- 
selor who is friendly but business- 
like gets best results from the ten- 
ants. It pleases the good tenant to 
be visited and complimented and it 
frightens the careless into action.” 

To go along with the counseling 
service, the housing authority insti- 
tuted a homemakers’ clinic in each 
project area. Door prizes were of- 
fered as an inducement for broader 
attendance and an apartment was 
selected in each area, where families 
from the building or entire block 
were invited to meet for the sessions. 

Invited in as consultants have 
been people from university staffs 
and from such local agencies as the 
welfare department and the health 
department. However, the housing 
authority is always represented by 
someone able to fit the discussion 
into project regulations. 

Thus, the home counselors, the 
cleanup campaign, the homemaking 
clinics plus the screening of appli- 
cants and eviction of incorrigibles— 
the total preventive maintenance 
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program-—all these elements taken 
together represent a cooperative ef- 
fort between housing authority per- 
sonnel at all levels, plus some help 
from the outside. As Mrs. Zimmer- 
man put it: . a program of this 
nature can be successful only if it 
has the cooperation of the whole 
housing team.” 





And, in the preventive mainte- 
nance program, the New Orleans 
authority seems to think it has a suc- 
cess on its hands. Mrs. Zimmerman 
in appraising it was cautiously opti- 
mistic at the NAHRO meeting. She 
said: “The program is too new te 
make an intelligent financial ap- 
praisal. We are enthusiastic but we 
do not want to make any extrava- 
gant claims.” 

But here, according to Mrs. Zim- 
merman, are some of the obvious 
good results since the appointment 
of the counselors: (1) general ap- 
pearance of projects grounds has 
the garbage situation 
“one of the best gains 
is the tenant’s care of housing au- 
thority equipment;” (4) the coun- 
selor points up repairs before they 
become major; (5 


improved; (2 
is better: (3 


when repairs are 
needed, the counselor gets a tenant’s 
signature to permit entry while no 
one is at home, thus saving the 
maintenance staff from making calls 
until’ they catch someone in. 

In the program’s short trial, Mrs 
Zimmerman said, “we are absolutely 
convinced the program has paid for 
itself several times over, not only in 
actual savings, but also in the ab- 
stract, by improving and consolidat- 
ing better relations with tenants. We 
are encouraged to believe by results 
so far that we have found the an- 
swer to the problem of the poor 
housekeeper.” 





tion .. 


considered family income. 





WHAT ABOUT INCOME DEDUCTIONS AS METHOD 
OF MEETING RENTAL “HARDSHIP CASES?" 


Should the full earnings of a youngster in a public housing 
family be counted into family income? 

NAHRO’s Management Committee last year took up the ques- 
. and came up with a “no” answer and a proposal that a 
$600 deduction be allowed from the income of minors employed 
full time or one-third of total earnings if employed part time. 

Moreover, the committee recommended the same treatment for 
the income of adult relatives of public housing tenants—other 
than the family head. (See page 79 for NAHRO testimony on this 
subject during hearings on 1957 housing amendments.) 

And a third recommendation was that a $100 deduction be 
made for an unemployable dependent adult member of a public 
housing family with no income. 

Before making these recommendations, the committee surveyed 
the practice of a representative group of 16 state and municipal 
welfare departments in applying deductions in relation to the 
determination of assistance grants to individual families. It was 
found that only four of the 16 require that all of minors’ earnings 
be considered as a family resource; 12 allow specific deductions 
to cover job and personal expenses or require contributions only 
sufficient to cover board and room costs. On employed adults, 
only two require that all earnings be counted into family income. 
Among others, deductions are allowed to cover job and personal 
expenses or a contribution to cover board and room is all that is 
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BOSTON GETS TWO REDEVELOPMENT 
PROJECTS UNDER LOCAL CONTRACT 

Boston has two redevelopers 
“signed up’ —one to rebuild 24 acres 
of former slums for light industrial 
and commercial re-use; another to 
build 2400 residential apartments and 
a shopping center on a 40-acre site. 
Both redevelopers represent local in- 
terests and won out in their offers to 
do the jobs against New York firms. 

The commercial-industrial project. 
to go up in what is known as the 
“New York Streets” area, represents 
the city’s first move to make use of 
federal redevelopment aid under Ti- 
tle I of the Housing Act of 1949. Pre- 
liminary plans got federal approval 
as long ago as September 1950 
which meant more than a six-year 
interval between the city’s initial 
move and the vote by the Boston 
Housing Authority, which acts as the 
city’s redevelopment agency, in De- 
cember 1956 to sell the cleared area. 
A firm known as Cerel-Druker agreed 
to buy the land at a price of $40.- 
000. Top man in the redevelopment 
firm is Bertram A. Druker, president 
of the local real estate board, with 
Martin Cerel, another realtor, as his 
partner. The bid for the land was 
made as long ago as June 1956 but 
sale was delayed because William 
Zeckendorf of New York turned up 
to express his interest in taking the 
land, as part of a gigantic plan he 
has under study for a 200 million 
dollar redevelopment project that 
includes the 24-acre “New York 
Streets” area. A mayor's committee 
took Mr. Zeckendorf’s proposal un- 
der advisement but decided to go 
ahead with the sale of the smaller 
area to any responsible bidder. Mr. 
Zeckendorf is reported satisfied, 
however, since Cerel-Druker is to re- 
develop the site in a way that will 
fit into his plans for the over-all 
area. Work on the smaller site is al- 
ready under way in the form of pub- 
lic improvements, such as streets and 
sewerage, contracted for by the city 
in the sum of over $475,000. 

The second Boston redevelopment 
project, known as the “West End” 
project, is to go ahead under the 
sponsorship of a local firm operating 
under the name Charles River Park. 
Inc. One of the principal officers of 


the firm is a Boston realtor: another 
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principal is a New Yorker—with the 
counsel for the firm identified as 
Jerome Rappaport, who also repre- 
sents Mr. Zeckendorf. The firm is 
to pay almost 1.5 million dollars for 
the 40-acre site—said to be 50 per 
cent higher than the re-use appraisal 
figure established by a private firm 
hired by the city. The agreement to 
sell to Charles River Park, Inc., was 
“negotiated,” the housing authority 
having decided to waive its original 
plan to sell the land at public auc- 
tion. The firms whose proposals were 
not accepted were two local realty 
firms and two New York firms 
Kempner and DeMov & Morris 
The 40-acre site is yet to be cleared 
(at an estimated cost of 13.5 million 
dollars) and looming ahead is the 
necessity to relocate some 12,000 res- 
idents. Clearance is expected to be- 
gin this spring. 


DETROIT HOUSING COMMISSION 
OPENS NEW RELOCATION OFFICE 


“Some federally-aided programs. 
such as urban renewal, require that 
displaced families be given reloca- 
tion assistance. Others, such as the 
highway program, do not. The fam- 
ily or business located in a clearance 
area has a problem regardless of the 
nature of the operation.” 

The “face the facts” spirit in the 
statement above, made by Harry J. 
Durbin, director-secretary of the De- 
troit Housing Commission, explains 
what was behind the setting up in 
Detroit of a coordinated relocation 
service to provide help for all per- 
sons, families, or businesses displaced 
by any governmental action 
whether in connection with a pro- 
gram that specifically calls for such 
aid or not. The new central relo- 
cation office, opened December 17 
under the direction of Homer Saun- 
ders, formerly a housing manager for 
the commission, was made _ possible 
by a special allocation of the com- 
mon council to cover the current fis- 
cal year. Authority for such a serv- 
ice, however, dates back to a council 
resolution of 1951, which paved the 
way for delegation to the housing 
commission of responsibility for as- 
sisting other city departments and 
public agencies in the relocation of 
displaced persons. 


In addition to serving as go-be- 
tween for displaced persons and land- 
lords with vacancies, the new reloca- 
tion office will operate as a clearing 
house for information and statistics, 
such as up-to-date estimates of the 
number of persons to be displaced by 
any specific project. The opening of 
the coordinated service represents 
action on the first of five relocation 
proposals advanced by the housing 
commission in view of the number of 
civic improvement projects contem- 
plated for the city. The four othe: 
proposals are: (1) conduct a thor- 
ough study of the total relocation 
load for the next five-year period: 
(2) establish an advisory relocation 
committee; (3) distribute pamphlets 
describing the city’s relocation pro- 
gram and indicating where relocation 
help is available; (4) initiate action 
designed to give displaced families 
priority for social welfare services. 


PITTSBURGH GETS BEHIND “HUMAN 
REDEVELOPMENT™ ANTI-BIAS DRIVE 


The city of Pittsburgh, through its 
official race relations agency — the 
Commission on Human Relations 
is organizing what it hopes will be 
a more,than 100-man committee to 
find a site and actually build an in- 
tegrated housing project. A subcom- 
mittee of builders, realtors, and mort- 
gage bankers is working on plans for 
a pilot project for open occupancy to 
show “that Negro and white families 
can live together as good neighbors.” 

“For some months,” the Pittsburgh 
Post-Gazette reports, “Pittsburgh 
leaders in the human relations field 
have been urging that this city, a 
pioneer in physical redevelopment. 
take the lead in developing equal 
housing opportunities for Negro and 
white families alike.” 


ROYAL OAK TOWNSHIP GETS 
ON THE ROAD TO RENEWAL 

After trying for about three years 
to hoist itself up by the bootstraps 
(see June 1955 JourNAL, page 198). 
the unusual little township of Royal 
Oak, Michigan, in November finally 
won approval from the Urban Re- 
newal Administration for a planning 
advance. Then, in December, the 
township came out with a prelimin- 
ary community study that is to serve 
as a blueprint for more intensive sur- 
veys and plans in the future. And. 
Raymond O. Hatcher, housing direc- 
tor, reports: “Our renewal program 
is on the road.” 

Royal Oak Township is probably 
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the only community of its kind in 
the nation. It was born around the 
time of World War I because it held 
the promise of more open spaces for 
minority group living. But, accord- 
ing to the preliminary study men- 
tioned above, it was “passed by when 
other sections of the larger township 
area took on city forms of govern- 
ment” and “the community has 
grown up ... without any plan.” 

Today, Royal Oak Township 
squats on the fringes of Detroit, a 
slum in the midst of more solid sub- 
urbia. It is unusual because of: (1) 
its size—around 450 acres; (2) its 
citizens crowded into a residential 
area of slightly over one-half square 
mile; (3) its youth—50 per cent 
of its people are under 19 years old; 
(4) its newness—four-fifths of its 
housing has been constructed since 
1940; and (5) its slums—of the 
community’s 2300 dwelling units, 
1709 (or 74 per cent) are seri- 
ously dilapidated, requiring either 
clearance or major rehabilitation. 

But Royal Oak Township is aware 
of its problems. Its citizenry has since 
1954 been seeking federal aid for do- 
ing something about housing condi- 
tions. However, before enactment of 
national urban renewal legislation in 
1954, the federal government had no 
way in which to offer the kind of 
help needed by this community and, 
since that time, other snags have de- 
veloped, the latest having been the 
secession of what is known as Madi- 
son Heights from the township (see 
July 1956 JourNaL, page 250). But 
now that the federal government has 
approved $57,374 in advance plan- 
ning funds and a capital grant reser- 
vation of $567,467, the community 
is moving. Next step: preparation. 
of a “workable program.” 

The rebuilding of the township 
will call for clearance of about 80 
acres now occupied by wartime tem- 
poraries that are slated for removal 
by July 1958 and around 72 acres 
now occupied by privately-construct- 
ed dwellings. Tentative re-use plans 
call for new residential construction, 
shopping facilities, parkways, indus- 
try. It is hoped that residents of the 
area will be able to get Federal Hous- 
ing Administration, Veterans Admin- 
istration, or Voluntary Home Mort- 
gage Credit Program help for financ- 
ing the construction of new homes o1 
rehabilitation of existing structures. 
Other federal programs that figure 
in present plans: FHA’s Section 221 
financing for multi-family rental 
units; public housing: cooperatives. 
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recognition of the charges. 


commissionet 


project 


evicting “undesirable” families. 





NEW YORK CITY HOUSING AUTHORITY UNDER FIRE 

New York public housing is currently caught in the middle of 
an investigation cross-fire. The investigations were touched off in 
mid-February by a 15-day series of articles in the Hearst New York 
City Daily News charging communism among the New York City 
Housing Authority staff and deficiencies in operating management. 
As the series closed early in March, here's the record of official 


a Republican-sponsored resolution from state legislative leaders 
mandating Governor Harriman to order a state investigation of 
housing authority operations and communist “infiltration” 

a proposal, also by Republican legislative leaders, for a $50,000 
joint legislative investigation of these matters 

Governor Harriman’s instruction to his acting state commissione1 
of investigation to look into the alleged communism by reviewing 
the investigation of NYCHA staff members that has been in 
progress for two years under Mayor Wagner’s city investigation 


Governor Harriman’s request for a review of the actions taken 
by the New York State Division of Housing to “supervise and 
investigate” the New York City housing developments. He asked 
that the review cover not only operations under the present State 
Commissioner of Housing, Joseph P. McMurray 
rently criticizing the housing authority), but also under the 
former commissioner, Herman P. Stichman 

Mayor Wagner’s order to his city administrator to examine prac- 
tices of the housing authority as requested by the authority’s 
chairman, Philip J. Cruise, with respect to “management pro- 
cedures, organizational structure, efficiency of operations, mainte- 
nance procedures and related matters.” 

The double-barreled attack in the Hearst paper took the form 
of banner heads and big-spread stories—two and three a day. “Com- 
munist” charges usually provided the main headlines and names 
of some individuals were cited. Major space, however, was devoted 
to detailed, picture-documented charges of maintenance and oper- 
ating failures. The latter stories focused on alleged construction 
deficiencies, tenant complaints against management, and what was 
said to be widespread and uncontrolled vandalism. “Most” of the 
city’s 82 projects were declared blameworthy by the newspaper, 
though actual case-histories numbered only seven or eight. One 
Red Hook Houses—was cited as a model of good main- 
tenance and operation, a record that has been achieved, apparently, 
according to the story, because the manager follows a policy of 


In spite of the scare headlines, the Daily News 
is not aimed “to give public housing a black eve.” 


who is cur- 


Savs its series 








OAKLAND OFFICIALS, CITIZENS 
COMMITTEE TAKE “RENEWAL FLYER" 


Oakland’s go-getting citizens com- 
mittee for urban renewal recently was 
host to virtually every key municipal 
official of the community on what 
might be called an “urban renewal 
flyer.” The aim: to show the officials 
some dramatic evidence of renewal in 
action. 

In a chartered plane, a 32-man 
touring group, including the mayor, 
city councilmen, city department 
heads, the five members of Oakland's 
new redevelopment agency, and oth 
ers, hopped to St. Louis, Kansas 
City, Cleveland, Philadelphia, and 


Baltimore to see the “how” and 


the “what” of renewal efforts in 
these cities. Some conclusions 
reached after the tour: (1) Oakland 
needs a comprehensive master plan 
2) all the tools of urban renewal! 

rehabilitation, conservation, redevel- 
opment—must be used for an effec- 
tive attack on blight; (3) urban re- 
newal is not a specialized job for city 
officials, but for everybody in the 
community, including city hall, th 
schools, business and industry, the 
churches, and, “most important of 
all, an indoctrinated citizenry at the 


neighborhood level.” 


Included in the touring group was 
Norris Nash, vice-president of the 
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Pictured above is the front and rear view of a model row house comparable to the type scheduled to go up in Rich- 
mond as the second sale housing constructed in a redevelopment area and financed under a Section 220 mortgage 


Henry J. Kaiser Company and chair- 
man of the Oakland citizens com- 
mittee, who described the achieve- 
ments of the committee at the indus- 
try and renewal session at NAHRO’s 
1956 annual conference (see De- 
cember 1956 JouRNAL, page 422). 


RICHMOND IS IN FRONT IN RENEWAL 
PARADE IN STATE OF CALIFORNIA 

When it comes to redevelopment, 
Richmond is not eating any other 
California city’s dust—San Francisco 
newspaper stories to the contrary. 
The January JouRNAL (page 19) re- 
layed a newspaper report that Sacra- 
mento was away out in front of other 
California cities in redevelopment 
progress. But Richmond writes that 
it has three locally-financed redevel- 
opment operations well along and 
three federally-aided projects under 
way or in the making—and “must 
claim some of the ‘firsts’ attributed 
to our Capitol City . . .” 

The three local-aid projects are 
going forward under California’s re- 
development law, which gives the 
city the power to advance funds to 
pay for the needed improvement, 
with reimbursement coming from in- 
creased tax revenues resulting from 
redevelopment. Richmond’s pay-its- 
own-way redevelopment is an alter- 
native to the revenue bond method 
used in Sacramento. In the trio of 
Richmond projects financed in this 
way are: 


Harbor Gate, a 125-acre site sold 
by the redevelopment agency to Safe- 
way Stores, Inc., and United Gro- 
cers, Ltd., which are now building 
mammoth food warehousing and dis- 
tribution centers on the land: 
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Terrace, a 30-acre site sold in Jan- 
uary to the Bray Oil Chemical Com- 
pany for construction of a_petro- 
chemical plant; and 


Richmond Plaza, a 10-acre resi- 
dential site—certified in April 1956 
for Federal Housing Administration 
non-assisted Section 220 mortgage 
insurance. Foundations for the new 
housing are to be poured early this 
spring. This 9l-unit project, the sec- 
ond “220” program of sale housing 
(Perth Amboy was first—see May 
1956 JouRNAL, page 176) is also 
pioneering in the provision of row 
houses for individual ownership. 
Row housing, itself a new form for 
the north San Francisco bay area, 
will be combined with detached 
dwellings. Designed by architects 
Vernon DeMars and Donald L. 
Hardison, the sample homes con- 
structed by the contractor were 
favorably commented on in the Au- 
cust 1956 issue of House and Home 
(see picture above). 

Richmond’s Title I federally-aided 
redevelopment projects include a 
light industrial area of 96 acres, be- 
ing offered for sale this month; an- 
other residential redevelopment area 
of 122 acres, for which planning is 
in final stages; and a third residential 
area of 205 acres, surrounding Rich- 
mond Plaza, on which an applica- 
tion is now pending. 


GADSDEN AIMING FOR PAYROLL TAX 
TO HELP FINANCE URBAN RENEWAL 
Gadsden, Alabama is trying for a 
vocational license tax of 1 per cent 
on all payrolls earned in the city 
for residents and non-residents alike 
to improve the financial status of 


the city government. The state su- 
preme court is preparing an opinion 
which, if favorable, will give the go- 
ahead for the tax levy. Revenue will 
help build up the pot for capital im- 
provement, which Walter Mills, ex- 
ecutive director of the Greater Gads- 
den Housing Authority, sees as of 
large importance for the city’s urban 
renewal program. Mr. Mills is acting 
as a staff member for a mayor’s coun- 
cil made up of the chairmen of all 
city departments. The council is to 
add up the score on needed capital 
improvements. Mr. Mills is respon- 
sible for staff work on renewal, pub- 
lic housing, sanitation and _ vector 
control, and recreation. 


ST. LOUIS ENDS YEAR'S NEGOTIATION 
ON SALE OF FIRST RENEWAL AREA 

A matter of money has held up re- 
development progress. in St. Louis 
for the past 12 months, stretching 
into its sixth year the preparatory 
time span for the city’s first project. 
known as the Plaza project. At is- 
sue was a $450.000 bid for the cen- 
ter-city area, as against a value twice 
again that figure that had been set 
on the 6.5-acre site. 

The land was offered for sale as of 
March a year ago; in May a rede- 
velopment corporation made up of 
business and civic leaders who have 
been supporting the project since the 
start came up with the $450,000 of- 
fer. The bid was rejected and a long 
period of renegotiation finally cul- 
minated on February 4 of this year, 
when the corporation came in with a 
new bid of $920,000. The new offer 
meets the price of $3.20 per square 
foot that the Urban Renewal Ad- 
(Continued column one, page 100) 
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THE NAHRO 
PRESIDENT'S CORNER 


KNOX BANNER SAYS... 








As I recall, it is customary for the 
president, during his term of office, 
to make use of a guest columnist at 
least once during the year. It is also 
my recollection that he usually does 
so during the period of the regional 
conferences, when he is perhaps the 
busiest. While I am not waiving my 
right to have a guest columnist dur- 
ing that time, I cannot resist the 
opportunity this month of quoting 
from two letters written to others re- 
cently by the NAHRO staff on the 
subject of NAHRO membership. 


John Lange Said .. . 

In one letter John Lange, 
NAHRO?’s executive director, said in 
part: 

“Sometimes one has to resort to 
analogies to demonstrate a point. 
Since doctors must keep abreast of 
the most recent techniques, medi- 
cines, discoveries, and practices to be 
effective and successful, they usually 
attend medical conferences, insti- 
tutes, and forums in addition to read- 
ing technical medical literature. 
Even with a doctor’s rather complete 
educational and training back- 
ground, one cannot say that he has 
learned everything to carry out his 
practice well without frequently get- 
ting together with others engaged in 
similar pursuits to exchange ideas 
and experiences so that the best ways 
can be selected for subsequent appli- 
cation. So it is with personnel en- 
gaged in housing and urban re- 
development, with its many facets of 
specialized functions. Even though 
trained and experienced, there are 
many things still to be learned to 
help the individual do a better, more 
economical, and efficient job. 

“NAHRO was established princi- 
pally to improve the standards and 
practices of all phases of public ad- 
ministration that are related directly 
to housing and community redevel- 
opment and to improve the pro- 
ficiency of persons engaged in these 
fields. To accomplish this goal, 
NAHRO provides for the exchange 
of information through its periodi- 
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cals, regular and special publications, 
and inquiry service and through its 
conferences, clinics, and institutes as 
well as through other channels. 

“Perhaps the most effective devices 
for the exchange of information on 
operating experience, new __ tech- 
niques, policies, etc., are conferences 
and meetings, since they permit per- 
sonal contacts and discussions as 
well as visual demonstrations that 
cannot be as effectively accomplished 
via the written word. For example, 
NAHRO’s shirtsleeve maintenance 
clinics have provided the oppor- 
tunity for talks, discussions, demon- 
strations, and other training methods 
that have proven successful not only 
in terms of what the individuals in 
attendance learned in the way of do- 
ing a better job but in actual savings 
in operating costs for the many au- 
thorities that applied the new or 
tried methods that were demon- 
strated or described at these clinics. 
The same results have come from 
other types of sessions, whether they 
related to occupancy, rent collec- 
tions, purchasing, financing, manage- 
ment, or general administration—to 
mention a few of the topics covered 
at NAHRO meetings. 

“Of course, it is always difficult to 
say precisely that the things learned 
at NAHRO conferences and meet- 
ings resulted in specific savings of 
so-and-so many dollars. Sometimes, 
as noted above, it is possible to make 
such claims but, as a general rule, 
the result of the application of im- 
proved practices cannot be exactly 
measured in terms other than general 
improved efficiency. 

“In any case, no one has yet de- 
veloped the science of exchanging 
information in any field completely 
without including some personal 
contacts as a part of the process. 

“Housing and redevelopment pro- 
grams as we know them today are 
relatively new fields . . . but rapidly 
growing. Therefore, more frequent 
exchanges of information are needed 
at this stage of the game to pass along 
the results of the lessons we are 


learning. People coming into the 
field for the first time need direction 
and training. Those responsible for 
providing this guidance must be 
equipped to take on this job effec- 
tively and must learn the best way to 
do it. All of us—both ‘teachers’ and 
‘students’ — have more lessons to 
learn and can benefit from the ex- 
perience of others. 

“Commissioners, too, have much 
to gain by attendance at Association 
meetings —— not only for what the 
meetings can offer them but because 
they have a public obligation to pass 
on to others their own experiences 
and knowledge.” 


Dorothy Gazzolo Said . . . 

In another recent staff letter on 
membership, Dorothy Gazzolo said, 
in part: 

“Agency membership is the majo: 
method of supporting the organiza- 
tion, finance-wise, whereas individual 
membership is the strength of the 
organization, a testimonial to the 
serious personal convictions and in- 
terests of the people involved in the 
program. 


In General . . . 

It seems to me that these two quo- 
tations do a good job of summarizing 
what our organization stands for and 
what our membership can mean to 
us, to each other, and to our profes- 
sional association. 

Do you and your associates feel 
that a dollar a month (or 50 cents 
a month for our “junior” members) 
is too much to pay for the privilege 
of membership in NAHRO? Do you 
agree that every housing and re- 
development authority should be 
supporting our program? If so, here 
are a few suggested “sales talks” or 
sources of membership recruitment 
that you may be able to put to work. 


Agency Membership 


1—Every housing authority should 


be an agency member of NAHRO. 


2—Each housing authority- 
whether an agency member or not- 


benefits from NAHRO’s activities. 


BUT 
THE BENEFITS ARE GREATER 
IF THE AUTHORITY JOINS 
NAHRO AS AN AGENCY MEM- 
BER. 


AND 
THE ACTIVITIES ARE GREAT- 
ER IF THE AUTHORITY PAR- 
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TICIPATES AS AN AGENCY 


MEMBER. 


AND 
THE BENEFITS ARE GREATER. 


AND 
THE ACTIVITIES ARE GREAT- 
ER. 


ttt 


Smaller Authorities 


1—Executive directors of all hous- 
ing and redevelopment authorities 
should be encouraged to belong to 
NAHRO as individual members. 


2--Some may prefer to be the off- 
cial representative designated unde 
their NAHRO agency membership. 
This desire should be respected and 
understood, although our goal should 
be: every executive director a 


NAHRO member! 
3 REMEMBER — only $1 (or 


only 50 cents) per month to belong 
to THE professional organization in 
housing and redevelopment! 


Sustaining Memberships 


|—Sustaining memberships are for 
anyone who wishes to make a larger 
contribution to NAHRO than the 
regular $12 fee makes possible. Such 
members have the rights of either 
active or associate members, depend- 
ing on their qualifications. Annual 
dues are in multiples of $25. 

2—Sustaining memberships with 
annual dues of $25 should be readily 
acceptable to non-staff professionals 
such as attorneys, architects, and en- 
gineers. In addition, such member- 
ships might be of interest to abstract 
companies, private redevelopment 
firms, and civic leaders. 


3—If EVERY authority were to 
get just ONE sustaining member. 
NAHRO would have ONE THOU- 
SAND NEW SUSTAINING MEM- 

BERS! 
Knox Banner, March 1957 


CITY NEWS— 
(Continued from page 98) 
ministration has estimated as the re- 
use value of the land. The St. Louis 
housing and land clearance agency 
accepted the new offer and it was 
immediately submitted to URA’s 
Fort Worth field office for approval. 
The Plaza project got its start back 
in 1951 with the formation of the re- 
development corporation that is now 
negotiating for the land. Business 
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Pauline Bengel, 

Erie, Pennsylvania 
Theodore R. Carlson, 

Lake City, Pennsylvania 
Shirley B. Clark. 

St. Louis, Missouri 


Cleveland, Ohio 
Victoria Cothran, 

St. Louis, Missouri 
QO. D. Faulkner. 

Houston, Texas 
Catherine Fischer, 

Erie. Pennsylvania 
Paul E. Fuller, 

McKean, Pennsylvania 
Nathan Garrett, 

Detroit. Michigan 
Douglas Haskell, 

New York, New York 
Florence S. Houlahan, 

San Antonio, Texas 
Helen Kalbeleicech, 

Detroit. Michigan 
Frieda Kondrat, 

Paso Robles, California 


Village of Wayne, Wayne, Michigan 


‘ 


Virginia 





NAHRO WELCOMES... 


New Individual Members, Journal Subscribers—February 1957 


Community Development, Incorporated, 


New Agency Members—February 1957 
Cookeville Housing Authority, Cookeville. Tennessee 
River Rouge Housing Commission, River Rouge, Michigan 


New Subscribers, Renewal Information Service—January, February 1957 
Ansonia Redevelopment Agency, Ansonia, Connecticut 

Chicago Plan Commission, Chicago, Illinois 

Connecticut Development Commission, Hartford, Connecticut 

Erie Redevelopment Authority, Erie, Pennsylvania 

Office of Urban Renewal, Syracuse, New York 

Old Philadelphia Development Corporation, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Uptown Chicago Commission, Chicago, I}linois 


New Subscribers, Technical and Maintenance Information Service 
—January, February 1957 


Daytona Beach Housing Authority, Daytona Beach, Florida 

Housing Authority of the City of Erie, Erie, Pennsylvania 

Tohnstown Housing Authority, Johnstown, Pennsylvania 

Norfolk County Redevelopment and Housing Authority, Portsmouth, 


North Hempstead Housing Authority, Manhasset, Long Island, New York 
Housing Authority of the City of Pensacola, Pensacola, Florida 

Housing Authority of the City of Providence, Providence, Rhode Island 
Scranton Housing Authority, Scranton, Pennsylvania 

Stamford Housing Authority, Stamford, Connecticut 

Victoria Housing Authority, Victoria, Texas 


John W. Long, Jr. 
Washington, D. C. 
Clair W. Lott, 
Erie, Pennsylvania 
Mary Elizabeth McNamara, 
St. Louis. Missouri 
William H. Meadows, 
Detroit, Michigan 
Wynima E. Perkins, 
Erie, Pennsylvania 
Matthew Provost, 
Galena Park, Texas 
Isadore Seeman, 
Washington, D. C 
Shields Sims, 
Columbus, Mississippi 
Wallace F. Smith, 
Seattle, Washington 
James F. Thomas. 
Erie, Pennsylvania 
Kathrvn Thomnson, 
Houston, Texas 
A. G. Weinlein. 
Chicago, Illinois 








and civic leaders put themselves on 
record in favor of redevelopment by 
organizing the corporation and sub- 
scribing to a fund that could be used 
to buy up publicly cleared land and 
to help finance rebuilding. To meet 
the city’s one-third share of the proj- 
ect cost (5.4 million dollars), a 1953 
bond issue in the amount of 1.5 
million dollars was passed to finance 
an $845,000 park and $125,000 for 
street and other improvements. Two 
churches are purchasing parcels on 
the site. Land acquisition for the 
project, relocation of site families, 
and demolition of the run-down 


houses and deteriorated industrial 
buildings, had been virtually com- 
pleted by mid-1955. 

What was originally proposed for 
the site by the redevelopers were five 
15-story elevator apartments whose 
1087 units would rent for an esti- 
mated $74 to $130 a month. They 
have now qualified their willingness 
to start with three “ifs.” They want 
a government loan to cover the 
$920,000 purchase price at not more 
than 34 per cent; government mort- 
gage insurance; and permission to 
build a “tall” office building on the 
site to include service stores. 
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NEW INCINERATOR BURNER 
_ solves some Pittsburgh refuse disposal problems 


HARRY INGRAM, Engineer and Construction Superintendent for the Housine 
Authority of the City of Pittsburgh, addresses himself in the following article to 
what he calls “the burning question”—that is, the burning question of how to get 
economic operation out of two experimentally installed incinerators. Major prob 
lem, that needed to be overcome was the “live pilot” that activated the incinerators, 
which was blown out too easily. Solution: an electronically controlled burner, as 
diagrammed below. Problems of smoke and odor are also analyzed by Mr. Ine:am 
and solutions suggested. 


The problem of what to do about 


the charging door located in the 
garbage is not new and, while the 


cessful. That is, the time switch it- 


solution “throw it on the floor and 
kick it around until it gets lost” is 
economical, it is not very satisfac- 
tory. So, when plans were being 
prepared for our Bedford Dwellings 
Addition in Pittsburgh, we decided 
to build two experimental incinera- 
tors in order to determine the value 
of incineration as a method of gar- 
bage and rubbish disposal. Afte1 
completion of the community, I was 
assigned the job of evaluating these 
incinerators. 

The incinerators were built into 


first floor stairhall, feeding down a 
separate flue or chute to the incin- 
erator in the basement. The burner 
was pilot operated with a “minute 
minder” that could be 
set for a burning period of five min- 
utes to two hours. A blower was also 
incorporated in the burner. After 
the first week of testing under nor- 
mal use conditions, it became obvi- 
ous that some automatic means for 
turning on the main burner would 
be very helpful in order to obtain 
economic operation of the incinera- 
tor. Accordingly, a time switch was 


gas switch 


self was successful but, with the “live 
pilot” in the line, the incinerator as 
a whole was a failure. The pilot was 
the problem. It could be blown out 
too easily. Several newspapers o1 
magazines could cause a blowing ef 
fect upon striking the 


grates, extinguishing the pilot 


incinerator 
I felt 
that if some means of ignition other 
than the live pilot could be incor- 
porated, we would have a good in- 
cinerator. 
Experimental Burner 

I discussed this idea with Ralph 

Sindell, utilization engineer for the 


two three-story walk-up apartments, installed and it proved to be very suc- Equitable Gas Company. Upon in- 
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vestigation, we found that there was 
no gas burner on the market that 
would meet our requirements and 
that we would have to have one 
built with the operating features 
that we needed. We found two men 
in Pittsburgh who were able and 
willing to tackle the job for us: 
Edward L. Scanlon, a _ professional 
consulting engineer who has had a 
wide experience in gas burning 
equipment, and A. E. Carson, whose 
specialty is designing and building 
automatic gas burners for various 
uses. They were requested to design 
and assemble an_ experimental 
unit, electronically controlled, which 
would be competitive in price and 
meet the following requirements: 
|—-Eliminate manual lighting. 
2—Eliminate pilot burner. 

}—- Satisfy local ordinances, with re- 
spect to outdoor smoke and odor 
elimination. 

1—Eliminate the objectionable in- 
door odors always present in build- 
ings containing incinerators. 
5—Operate the burner with no pilot 
on a clock contro] program, so that 
the burner could be automatically 
turned on and off for whatever 
burning period was found to be best 
for the individual incinerator. 
6—Design and build a burner that 
would be satisfactory in every in- 
cinerator within 20 per cent of com- 
bustion chamber variation. 

7—-Use standard controls and acces- 
sories in the construction of such a 
burner so that special parts would 
not have to be stocked. 

After a series of conferences with 
Messrs. Scanlon and Carson, a de- 
sign was adopted and the first burn- 
er was built. Testing of safety con- 
trols was conducted to the satisfac- 
tion of Mr. Sindell of the Equitable 
Gas Company, who agreed that the 
burner should do an excellent job. 
This burner was then installed in 
one of our incinerators for a 90-day 
trial period. During that time, num- 
erous tests were run and the results 
were excellent. 

Manufacturing began and at pres- 
ent there are eight of these newly 
developed Carson Automatic Incin- 
erator Burners in actual operation 
in the Pittsburgh area, all in multi- 
story, flue-fed incinerators, and we 
are very happy to report that the 
burner has successfully and satisfac- 
torily met all of the specifcations 
laid down by this authority. 

Burner Features 

The unit is clock controlled and 

can be set for whatever operating 
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“Tenant cooperation prevails” at 42-unit Guttenberg Towers, reports the 





director of the Housing Authority of the Town of Guttenberg, New Jersey, 


Joseph Macaluso. The above picture proves the point, showing 


“ery” 3) 
Towers 


housewives painting a fence. Supplies were provided by the authority. 





program is desired. When the clock 
energizes the electronic relay, a min- 
imum of the gas input is electrically 
ignited atmospherically in a recessed 
burner combustion chamber. In 
quick succession, but only after the 
first stage has electronically proved 
itself, 25 per cent of the gas input 
is lighted and the blower is started. 
When maximum velocity is obtained 
in the master venturi, the final blast 
is thrown against the debris with 
sufficient penetrating force to burn 
a path to the flue outlet. 

It is of interest to note that the 
incinerator burner has met all of 
the requirements of both the Pitts- 
burgh smoke bureau and the AI- 
legheny county smoke bureau. In 
fact, five of the burners were in- 
stalled in incinerators that had been 
sealed because they did not meet the 
Allegheny County requirements and, 
after installation, the owner was 
given an operation certificate. 

On actual witnessed test, a chute- 
fed incinerator was stuffed for a 
two-story height and started without 
floating flame or blowing of burn- 
ing material into the flue chamber. 

Indoor Odor Control 

In regard to odors within the 
building, we have concluded that 
most of the odor is from flue inver- 
sion; that is, in winter time, when 
the building is kept heated, there is 
a decidedly negative pressure in the 
structure. When the incinerator is 
in operation, there is sufficient me- 
chanical energy supplied by the gas 
blower and heated chimney to as- 


sure a flow of air to the incinerator 
and up the chimney as part of the 
products of combustion but, when 
the incinerator is shut down, there 
is a rush of air down the chimney 
attempting to equalize the inside air 
pressure with outside cold air—this 
reversal of air carrying with it the 
objectionable odors. Also, during the 
cleaning period, the ashes being re- 
moved are spilled on the floor, with 
a resultant objectionable odor. 

In order to overcome the inciner- 
ator odor problem throughout the 
building, we feel that the incinera- 
tor must be so located in the struc- 
ture that the incinerator room in the 
basement has direct access to the ex- 
terior, with no openings into other 
spaces in the building. 

We feel that a substantial forward 
step has been made in incinerator 
burner design and that the three 
gentlemen mentioned above have 
made a definite contribution towards 
the solution of the many problems 
inherent in the incineration of re- 
fuse. I almost forgot to mention that 
the Pittsburgh housing authority has 
purchased the experimental burner 
and has placed an order for the in- 
stallation of a duplicate burner in 
our other incinerator. Also, Mr. 
Scanlon offers this word of advice: 
“You can’t expect an incinerator 
contractor to install this type of 
burner when you give him specifica- 
tions reading ‘One gas burner, blow- 
er type, to prevent smoke and odors’ 
that can be purchased and installed 
for a few dollars.” 
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PRIME AND PERTINENT 





Prepared by Marion Massen 


COMMENTS RETURNED on the Journat’s readership questionnaires 
if you haven’t sent yours in, why not now?) and response to offers of “free on 
request” material appear to be proof positive that some NAHRO members 
are serious readers. Such people can do “Prime and Pertinent” and their 
fellow Association members a favor by recommending books, articles, and 
pamphlets they think ought to get listed in the column. As we have said 
before, a great amount of significant reading material comes into NAHRO 
headquarters and what appears in this space is selected for a variety of interests. 
This doesn’t mean that nothing escapes us; so we will be grateful for sug- 
gestions. A postcard will do— telling what the title is and where it can be got. 


Key: (B) book; (M) magazine; (N) newspaper; (P) pamphlet or “paper- 


back.” 





NEW FROM NAHRO 


TESTIMONY OF KNOX BANNER, 
REPRESENTING THE NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF HOUSING AND 
REDEVELOPMENT OFFICIALS, BE- 
FORE THE SUBCOMMITTEE, ON 
HOUSING OF THE SENATE BANK- 
ING AND CURRENCY COMMITTEE, 
Washington, D. C., March 28, 1957. 
Mimeo. Free on request to National Asso- 
ciation of Housing and Redevelopment 
Officials, 1313 East 60th Street, Chicago 
37, Illinois. (P) 

The Association’s view on the general 
housing scene, public housing needs, and 
the present status of urban renewal (see 
page 79). 


NEW FROM RIS 


Mailings during February 1957 to sub- 
scribers to NAHRO’s Renewal Informa- 
tion Service. Copies may still be avail- 
able to non-subscribers directly from the 
original sources listed below or, for titles 
starred, may be obtained from a limited 
supply at RIS, NAHRO’s Washington 
office. 


*MURFREESBORO “CROSSROADS 
OF THE SOUTH.” 12-page pamphlet.’ 
Murfreesboro Housing Authority, Mur- 
freesboro, Tennessee. (P) 

A promotion brochure to attract busi- 
ness and industrial redevelopers for the 
city’s slum clearance project. Gives finan- 
cial and transportation data; describes 
state of the labor market and the ameni- 
ties of the city. 


LOWER COST HOUSING AND UR- 
BAN RENEWAL: Nationwide Educa- 
tional Program. 4-nage folder. National 
Association of Home Builders, Washing- 
ton, D. C. (P) 

Announcement of six regional meetings 
in March and April sponsored by NAHB 
in cooperation with the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency, Federal Housing 
Administration, Federal National Mort- 
gage Association, and Urban Renewal 
Administration — all to explain govern- 
ment-assisted financing of housing as a 





*Limited supply available from NAHRO 
Renewal Information Service, 815 17th 


March 1957 


means of attracting the homebuilder into 
the urban renewal campaign. 


LAWNS. Neighborhood Conservation In- 
formation Bulletin. Prepared by the De- 
troit City Plan Commission in cooperation 
with the Department of Parks and Rec- 
reation for the Detroit Committee for 
Neighborhood Conservation and Im- 
proved Housing. 4 pp. (P) 

Another in the helpful series of bulle- 
tins to stimulate householders toward 
keeping up a good neighborhood. 


DUNBAR REDEVELOPMENT PROJ- 
ECT: Final Relocation Report. 27 pp- 
Housing Authority of the City of Little 
Rock, Little Rock, Arkansas. (P) 

The techniques followed in helping find 
new homes for 242 families displaced by 
Little Rock’s first slum clearance project 
under Title I. Details from several case- 
histories show the effectiveness of the con- 
sidered and considerate approach on re- 
location. 


GENERAL 


AMERICAN HOUSING AND ITS USE: 
The Demand for Shelter Space. by Lonis 
Winnick, with the assistance of Ned Schill- 
ing. (A valume in the Census Monogranh 
Series.) 1957. 143 pp. $5.50. John Wiley 
& Sons, Inc., New York, New York. 
(B). See advertisement. 

The contribution of this book is that it 
makes an economic analysis of housing in 
terms of use of space—a new approach 
in measuring the housing supply in this 
country. The analysis, on the basis of 
1950 and some later census information, 
is in terms of the PPR (persons per room) 
ratio—hence it deals with the cold-fact 


amounts of, not kinds of, space—and not 
with its quality. 

Though the study was made on the 
theory that a knowledge of space use 
should be a help in forecasting housing 
demand, the findings seem to show that 
even such a space-use survey in terms of 
strict economics needs to have its con- 
clusions qualified. For example, one of 
the study’s summary findings: “The low- 
est Income groups tend to enjoy surpris 
ingly favorable PPR ratios; overcrowding 
is most frequent in the groups that lie be- 
tween the bottom and the middle of the 
income structure.” In this lowest income 
group, however, we learn from the text, 
are a large proportion of the aged, many 
of whom occupy more space than they 
“need” because they own a roomy family 
home and, if they sold it, could not afford 
to rent a smaller unit, which frequently 
comes at a high price. 

A couple of other findings of partic- 
ular interest to people in the housing field 
that will perhaps surprise and raise ques- 
tions: 

“The cause for Negro overcrowding 
seems to lie more in low income than in 
racial discrimination in the housing mar- 
ket.” 

“No evidence can be found that older 
people form independent households more 
frequently than in the past. . . . It is in- 
deed surprising that Social Security, more 
pensions, and general economic improve- 
ment have had, thus far, so little effect 
on the housing arrangements of the aged.” 


WORKABLE PROGRAMS FOR SMALL 
COMMUNITIES AND RURAL NON- 
FARM AREAS, Housing and Home Fi- 
nance Agency. 1956. 5 pp. 5 cents. United 
States Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

A simple definition and outline of the 
“workable program” and what it’s for, de- 
signed for municipalities of less than 
5000. Lists regional offices of the Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Agency and their 
top personnel. 


URBAN RENEWAL: What It Is. Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Agency. 1956. 
Folder revising earlier pamphlet dated 
1955. 10 cents. United States Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C. (P) 

Explains, for citizens, the approach of 
urban renewal and how federal aid fits 
in and can be obtained. 


PLANNING 


PROJECTS WITHOUT PLANS, by 
Frederick Gutheim, in Architectural 
Forum, February 1957, pp. 146-151, 
250. Time Inc., 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, New York. (M) 

An interesting and informative analysis 
(Continued column one, page 106) 





bibliographical reference list. 





TOWARD GOOD HOUSING FOR THE AGING 
prints of JourNAL articles 1946-1956—appeared to hit localities just 
when they need it, according to bulk orders that followed original 
agency distribution. The stock is down to the last 100 copies but a 
repeat order will go to the printer if demand continues. Price is 
$1 a copy for the 40-page booklet, which includes a three-page 
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» New Maintenance Products 
| 


JOH-C1—BOILER CLEANER 





Ease in handling, large capacity, a 
“pleated” filter: these features add 
up to maximum efficiency in furnace 
cleaning. That’s the claim for Spic- 
Span P950H, pictured above. 

The machine weighs 28 pounds: 
hence can be handled by one man. 
Its half-bushel capacity—said by the 
manufacturers to be adequate for an 
annual cleaning of five average do- 
mestic oil furnaces—-when combined 
with the new-style filter, is said to 
assure the machine’s capacity to han- 
dle one day’s operation without in- 
terruption. 

Spic-Span’s specially designed 
pleated filter is unique, its manufac- 
turers say, in that it provides three 
times the normal filtering area with- 
out overlapping or clogging. In ad- 
dition, the filter is said to permit cool- 
er motor operation and higher clean- 
ing efficiency. Two types of auxili- 
ary filters are available—the “safety 
flow,” which is acid-, mildew-, and 
flame-resistant, and a disposable pa- 
per filter. Filters need not be cleaned 
until the machine is full, it is said. 

Spic-Span is powered by a 600 
watt motor, said to provide a max- 
imum lift of 66 inches with orifice 
closed (37 inches with 54-inch ori- 
fice) and an airflow capacity of 83 
cubic feet per minute, The device 
is said to operate on any 115 volt 
AC or DC circuit. Permanently 
sealed and lubricated ball bearings 
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are used throughout the machine. 
Standard equipment for S pic-S pan 
includes a 30-foot rubber covered 
cord and plug; a flexible metal hose 
with couplings for special attach- 
ments; a 28-inch crevise attachment: 
a reducer coupling to eliminate hose 
clogging. Special! attachments are 
available at additional cost. 


JOH-C2—GLASS CUTTER 

As easy as drawing a straight line 
with a ruler that’s the principle 
of a newly developed tool said to 
make glass cutting simple, quick, 
and accurate. 

The glass slicing device consists 
of a slotted board with a specially 
designed spring base. The tool is 
placed over the piece of glass to be 
cut, the base holding the glass firmly 
at the necessary pressure points. A 
glass cutter is then inserted in thi 
slot and run down it; the slot guides 
the blade, insuring a straight, ac- 
curate cut, it is claimed. A slight 
bend of the base is all that is neces- 
sary to separate the pieces of glass. 

According to the manufacturers. 
the glass slicing tool may be used on 
glass of different thicknesses with 
equal success. The boards come in 
and 42 inches, costing $4.95. A glass 
cutter is supplied with the tool. 


JOH-C3—ROOT KILLER 
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A permanent, inexpensive, and safe 
method for preventing sewer pipe 
clogging by tree and shrub roots 
that’s Formula FX-3, a once-a-yeat 
treatment applied through _ toilet 
bowls. 

According to the manufacturers of 
this crystalline formulation, one ap- 
plication will seal off the “drinking 
mechanism” of roots that work them- 
selves into sewer pipes (see picture 
above) without harming any other 
parts of the trees or shrubs and with- 
out preventing all future growth. In 
addition, it will prevent clogging by 





fungus growths of septic tank and 
cesspool drainage fields by destroy- 
ing the fungus without harming the 
necessary bacteria present in these dis- 
posal systems. The non-caustic, non- 
acid product is said not to harm the 
skin, clothing, or plumbing fixtures. 

The chemical is easy to use; it is 
poured into a toilet bowl and _ the 
water closet is flushed three succes- 
sive times to assure the flow of the 
substance to the obstruction. 

Cost of the two-pound package 
enough for one full treatment is 
$3.98 and the manufacturers note 
they will refund the purchase price 
if the product is unsatisfactory. 
JOH-C4—PAINT MARKER 

With the sounds of robins and 
baseball players indicating that spring 
has arrived, one of the jobs to be 
performed in the traditional clean- 
up, paint-up season is that of renew- 
ing winter-worn painted guide lines 
on play areas, streets, and parking 
spaces. The device with which to 
do the job is Mark-Rite, according 
to the manufacturers, who claim 
their marker will reduce labor costs 
as much as 75 per cent over hand 
operation. And, they claim, the sim- 
ple construction and 
valves of the Mark-Rit 
nance to a minimum. 


self-cleaning 
cut mainte- 


The device consists of a metal tub 
approximately 4/2 feet in length at- 
tached to a pair of 6-inch cast alu- 
minum wheels. <A_ third, smaller 
wheel in the center, acts as the guide 
The paint brush housing is located 
between the wheels. A valve control 
lever is located at the top of the 
device. 

Mark-Rite operates in this man- 
ner: paint is mixed to the same con- 
sistency required for hand brushing 
and is poured into the tube through 
an opening at the top. The brush 
is adjusted to the proper width by 
manipulating the adjustment set 
screws located in the brush housing 
The flow adjustment screws located 
in the valve control lever are set 
control the amount of paint that 
flows through the valve). Operating 
on the gravity feed principle—which 
requires no air pressure—the paint 
flows down through the tube, through 
the valve. and onto the eround. 
where the brush spreads the paint 
in a predetermined width. 

The machine, which weighs 22 
pounds, has a paint capacity of 1/2 
gallons and a paint consumption ot! 
500 to 800 linear 
depending on 


the 


per gallon. 
conditions 


feet 
surface 
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JOH-C5—GLAZED CONCRETE 





Here’s a concrete block with a new 
glamour-look . . . it’s a masonry unit 
with a cold glazed finish that gives 
it the appearance and all of the ad- 
vantages of ceramic tile. 

Called Vitricon-faced block, its fin- 
ish is said to become an integral part 
of the masonry and, as a result, will 
last as long as the block itself. The 
elazed concrete units are claimed to 
be water and stain proof and an occa- 
sional washing is said to be all the 
maintenance required to 
clean. 

A number of concrete block man- 
ufacturers throughout the United 
States are being licensed to produce 
the cold glazed masonry unit and are 
expected to produce them to retail 
from 30 to 35 cents above the cost 
of conventional, unfinished block. 
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According to the manufacturers, the 
newly developed process produces a 
great depth of color and three dimen- 
sional effects. The Vitricon-finished 
masonry has an almost limitless range 
of color, it is noted. 

Vitricon-faced block is an adapta- 
tion of Vitricon (see July 1956 Jour- 
NAL, page 261), a cold glazed finish 
that can be sprayed on walls at the 
site. 

Because of its ease of maintenance, 
Vitricon-faced concrete block, like 
Vitricon site-applied finish, can be 
used in such public areas as laundry 
rooms, recreation halls, and corridors 


JOH-C6—TEXTURED PAINT 

Problem: how to obtain a painted 
wall that will discourage children 
from trying out their penmanship 
and art skills; that will not show dirt 
easily: and that will mask imperfec- 
tions in the surface. 

Solution: use Spred Stipple-Tex- 
ture, a latex paint applicable for both 
base coat and/or finish coat that re- 
sults in a rough-textured finish. 

This newly developed paint prod- 
uct, its manufacturers say, will hide 
minor surface imperfections: one coat 
of Spred Stipple-Texture will seal 
and hide spackled nail heads and sim- 
ilar applications in dry wall construc- 
tion. In addition, the latex paint 
is said to fill masonry block pores, 
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Check the “JOH” numbers below that match the items on pages 
104 and 105 on which you would like full technical literature. 
Then send this coupon to the JouRNAL or Housine, 1313 East 


NEW LITERATURE 


hiding 
finish coats of paint 


economically “pinholes” in 
High water re- 
pellancy on both interior and exterior 
surfaces is also claimed by the manu 
facturers 

Spred Stipple-Texture is said to 
provide a durable base for finishing 
coats of most other types of paints 
and is available in eight colors. The 
latex paint can be applied easily 
either by roller or brush, it is noted, 
and the paint may be stippled or tex- 
tured to produce a variety of pat- 
terns. A set of instructions for its 
use and preparation olf surfaces ts 
included with the paint 
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JOH-C7 — Building Construction and 
Maintenance Handbook. 128 pp. charts, 
diags. 

Detailed descriptions and application 
instructions for a wide variety of products 
for use in concrete and wood floor treat 
ment, concrete and mortar repair, water- 
proofing and dampproofing, caulking, roof 
coating, and painting. In addition, a 
series of charts and indexes give the pet 
unit quantities required for various build 
ing materials such as concrete and brick 
Also included is a chart listing weights 
and measures. ‘The final section of the 
catalog lists the various types of paint de 
fects, their cause 8, and corrective meas 
ures that can be taken 


JOH-C8—Timber Design and 
Construction Handbook. 622 pp. illus. 
\ comprehensive design reference and 
practical field handbook for wood struc 
tures divided into three sections—basi 
properties, design, and design standards 
The first types, 


grades, and methods ol wood preserva 


section describes the 
tion. Section two discusses general design 
procedure, design details, and fabrication 
and erection. The third part carries design 
ind engineering specifications and tabular 
lata in a form allowing easy conversion 
for particular species and grades of wood 


[] JOH-Cl—Boiler Cleaner 
{| JOH-C2—Glass Cutter 
{_] JOH-C3—Root Killer 

[] JOH-C4—Paint Marker 


[_} JOH-C7—Construction Handbook 

(_) JOH-C8—Timber Handbook 

[_] JOH-C9—Elevator Control System 
[} JOH-Cl0—Perlite Design Manual 


NEW CONSTRUCTION PRODUCTS useful 
JOH C5—Glazed Concrete for agencies considering construction of 
[_] JOH-C6—Textured Paint 


JOH-C9—Amplidyne Control System for 

Gearless Elevators. 4 pp. illus., diag. 
Bulletin descriptive of General Elec- 

tric’s new elevator control system 


high-rise buildings 


SEND TO: JOH-C10—Perlite Design Manual. 
80 pp. charts, tables, diags. 
Specifications, data, and detailed draw- 
ings for every job using perlite insulating 
concrete and/or plaster: complete roof 
and floor systems, curtain wall back-up, 
and other building sections. The book is 
bound in loose leaf form and all design 
data and specifications for each system or 
building component are complete in a 
single detachable unit 
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PRIME AND PERTINENT— 
(Continued from page 103) 

of Pittsburgh’s Golden Triangle — now 
partly completed — which, according to 
Mr. Gutheim, may not fulfill its golden 
anticipations without difficulties because 
it was not fitted into a comprehensive city 
plan. As in many cities, the “automotive 
era” is the stickler, with motor-ways and 
parking presenting hard-to-solve problems. 
Moral drawn by Mr. Gutheim: “Like 
many other cities, Pittsburgh needs a 
clear idea of what belongs downtown.” 
Fortunately, he says, Pittsburgh has a 
nucleus for getting the metropolitan plan 
it needs: the Pittsburgh Regional Plan- 
ning Association. 


A GUIDE TO PROGRAMMING PUB- 
LIC IMPROVEMENTS, by S. B. Zis- 
man, 1956. 27 pp. $1; and A GUIDE 
TO URBAN RENEWAL, by S. B. Zis- 
man, 1956. 25 pp. $1.50. Metropolitan 
Area Planning Commission of Pulaski 
County, 2091. West Second Street, Little 
Rock, Arkansas. (P) 

Each of these reports treats its subject 
with reference to local governmental con- 
siderations in the framework of a larger 
metropolitan area. Of interest to city 
planners active in urban renewal, to local 
officials, and concerned citizens. 


CONSTRUCTION 


ARCHITECTURAL CONSTRUCTION: 
The Choice of Structural Design, by Theo- 
dore Crane. Second Edition. 1956. 433 pp. 
$10. John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 440 
Fourth Avenue, New York 16, New York. 
(B) 

No matter what your job is in hous- 
ing or redevelopment, if you want to 
know all about the types of building 
construction that have developed as ac- 
ceptable and sound during the past 10 
years—so that you can look at and dis- 
cuss with some knowledge your newest 
public housing, for instance—this book 
will give you the information. It’s pre- 
pared for architects and construction 
technicians but is not too hard for the 
interested layman to read. Evaluates 
steel and concrete as framing materials, 
commending the economy of the latter, 
as used in New York’s public housing; 
goes into floor and roof systems; masonry 
walls; sound insulation; moisture penetra- 
tion prevention and cures; and covers 
much other useful information. 


SMALL COMMERCIAL BUILDINGS, 
by Richard W. Snibbe. 1956. 216 pp. 
$13.50. Reinhold Publishing Corporation, 
430 Fifth Avenue, New York 22, New 
York (B) 

A photographic record of 100 small 
commercial buildings done within the 
past 20 years, put together for the pur- 
pose of help'ng the general public to 
see and analyze what may be good 
and what is monstrous in building de- 
sign. While not all the architects and de- 
signers who look at this collection would 
necessarily agree on the choices of ex- 
amples and what is said about them, it 
is a good introduction and reference 
work for those working in neighborhood 
redevelopment and other aspects of 
urban renewal involving new business 
structures. 
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IN THE NATIONAL MAGAZINES... 

Urban renewal and housing got their innings in the national 
magazine press during February: in Harper's Magazine, Business 
Week, and The Reporter. Earlier, as noted in the February Jour- 
NAL (page 71), was The Reporter article of November 15, 1956: 
“Life and Times of a Slum Landlord’’—available from NAHRO as 
a reprint. 

“Harper's” 

Patience and persistence—and knowing how to make a “healthy” 
compromise with the interests of businessmen, politicians, and 
planners—do pay off. This is the lesson of “Philadelphia Does It: 
the Battle for Penn Center,” as reported by James Reichley in the 
February 1957 issue of Harper's Magazine. Beginning with the 
demolition of the Pennsylvania Railroad’s Old Broad Street station 
in 1952, the tale reviews the first ideas of Edmund Bacon, chief of 
the Philadelphia planning commission, for redeveloping this part of 
the city’s commercial center into a combination “market place and 
midway,” with a Chinese garden and a plaza punctuated with three 
20-story office towers . . . and how the plans changed shape as real 
estate brokers, building investors, and others took a hand. After 
four years of working through the maze, Penn Center is “on the 
way up” — one of two office buildings, a new hotel, and a trans- 
portation center are completed — or about to be. 

The real test is ahead, the author says. For across Market Street 
are “the town’s principal marts of inexpensive pleasure . . . a place 
of enormous vulgarity.” The crowds that swarm this area, Mr. 
Reichley says, “have not yet given much notice to the development 
taking shape across the opposite sidewalk. .. They have not yet made 
it their own.” When, and if, they do, he predicts, Penn Center will 
then take on “the character by which it will be felt and remembered 
in the life of the city.” 

“The Reporter” 

“If our big cities don’t start learning from big business to think 
big and plan big and then put their thoughts and plans into effect 
in a big and efficient way, they will soon have lost the ball game.” 

So concludes Hannah Lees in the February 21 issue of the The Re- 
porter, which takes a more over-all view of Philadelphia’s redevelop- 
ment job than did the Penn Center story related by Harper’s (see 
above). The case the author is seeking to prove is that, in spite of 
the fact that Philadelphia is trying to pull together all of the many 
city functions that are involved in its complex urban renewal pro- 
gram under its development coordinator, William Rafsky, “big 
cities haven’t accepted the fact of their bigness and haven't stood off 
and looked at their problems as an interlocking whole. They have 
been quite understandably afraid to, but the time has come when 
they had better start being afraid not to.” 

“Business Week” 

Public housing came in for a good story in the February 23 issue 
of Business Week. . . and demonstrated dramatically the need for 
some new type of financing aid to help out the middle-income 
family. Through pictures and text, the magazine relates the hous- 
ing story of the Leo Stadelmans. Mr. Stadelman is a Pittsburgh 
steelworker and head of a seven-member family. The Stadelmans, 
up to last summer, had been living in what Business Week describes 
as a “roomy three-bedroom apartment” of the Allegheny County 
housing authority at a rental of $72 per month. When steel wages 
went up last year, Mr. Stadelman’s income rose to $5184, forcing 
him to vacate his public housing home. Only modern apartment the 
Stadelmans could find big enough for them carried a rental fee of 
$130 a month. To match the $72 rental for public housing, all the 
family could find was a third-or fourth-story walk-up, unsuited to 
a family with kids. The family finally bought a two-family house, 
financed through a $75 monthly payment—plus utilities, taxes, and 
an upcoming $1500 repair bill (purchase was possible because it was 
bought through his sister) . 
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FEDERAL LEGISLATION— 
(Continued from page 80) 
ing and renewal program. “With 
such an expression to fortify us,” 
Mr. Banner said the Association 
might seek to work with the Public 
Housing Administration in develop- 
ing a new form of contract that 
“would obligate the localities to 
honest and prudent operations” 
but would not “subject them, as the 
presently offered contract on a take- 
it-or-no-program basis now does, to 
possible federal seizure of proper- 
ties for even the most minor infrac- 
tions of even the most minor rule.” 
The college housing program was 
held up as an example of how to 
simplify federal-local relations. 
Public Housing 
NAHRO’s public housing testi- 
mony recognized the need for allo- 
cating 10 per cent of every year’s 
production to housing for low-in- 
come families through this program 
but recognized that such units 
could not be built currently unless 
the serious operating problems of the 
present public housing program are 
solved. Many such problems, it was 
held, can be solved by changes in 
both federal and local administra- 
tive policy. The only changes that 
Congress was asked to make were: 
1) a change in the rent-income 
ratio, with rents permitted to go 
to as low as one-seventh of in- 
come, after allowing the presently 
allowable exemptions — with these 
exemptions to apply for both ad- 
mission and continued occupancy: 
(2) present exemptions to apply to 
unemployable adults within a fam- 
ily: (3) deductions to be allowed 
for up to $600 of the earnings of 


minors and secondary wage earners , 


in determining incomes and rents. 
Urban Renewal 

NAHRO’s testimony, as reported 
above, in support of a 500 million 
dollar authorization for capital 
grants for each of the next two fiscal 
years, was based on a survey the 
Association conducted in March 
covering cities in every part of the 
country. Mr. Banner said: “Cutting 
capital grant authorizations short of 
actual need and the ability of the 
cities to finance wanted programs 
is certain to result in the abandon- 
ment of the broad-scale comprehen- 
sive approach and a forced rever- 
sion to ‘a piecemeal attack on slums 
which, as the President’s Ad- 
visory Committee on Government 
Housing Policies and Programs has 
testified . . . ‘simply will not work.’ ” 
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POSITIONS AVAILABLE 


AI—FHA POSITIONS 

Following are two cooperative housing 
positions available with the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration 


Cooperative Housing Supervisor (GS- 
13). Salary: $8990 to $10,065. Work 
involves interpreting and explaining the 
objectives of the cooperative housing pro- 
gram to interested private citizen groups 
assisting in furnishing technical advice 
and aid in organizing this type of housing 
assisting in the planning, development, 
construction, and operation of these proj- 
ects. Responsible for carrying out these 
duties throughout a geographical zone of 
operation, including visiting field offices 
within the zone to advise and consult 
on all types of cooperative housing prob- 
lems and acting as liaison between Wash- 
ington headquarters and the field offices 


Cooperative Housing Adviser (GS-12 
Salary: $7570 to $8645. Acting under the 
guidance and supervision of the coopera- 
tive housing supervisor, the duties of the 
adviser are similar to those stated above 
In addition, the job entails expediting 
the processing of applications for mort- 
gage insurance on cooperative housing 
projects, as well as providing advice and 
guidance with respect to the efficient oper- 
ation and management of these projects 

Write: D. D. Townsend, Assistant to 
the Commissioner for Cooperative Hous- 
ing, Federal Housing Administration, 1001 
Vermont Avenue, Washington 25, D. C 


A2—PLANNING DIRECTOR 

The Slum Clearance and Redevelop- 
ment Authority of the City of Portland, 
Maine is looking for a planning director, 
to take charge of a staff of eight in a 
well established and active planning pro- 
gram, including both city and regional 
planning and redevelopment and renewal 
planning. A degree in planning or a re- 
lated field, plus experience, is a require- 
ment for the position. Salary: from $6108 
to $7308. Apply to the City Manager, 
City Hall, Portland, Maine. 


A3—PLANNING 

A resident planner and project director 
is being sought by the Slum Clearance 
and Redevelopment Authority of Wheel- 
ing, West Virginia. Starting salary: 
$7500. Both a degree in planning and ex- 
perience are required. Contact: Robert 
L. Levenson, Chairman, P.O. Box 112, 
Wheeling, West Virginia. 


A4—ENGINEERS 

The New Jersey department of health 
has several openings for engineers, one of 
whom would have responsibility for hous- 
ing work. Salaries range from $4560 for 
engineers with no experience to $5460 
for those with three years’ experience or a 
master’s degree. The positions are civil 
service, which requires a year’s residency 
before permanent status can be granted. 
In addition, there is a written or oral 


examination. United States citizenship is 
necessary 

For further information write: Alfred 
H. Fletcher, Director, Division of En- 
vironmental Sanitation, Department of 
Health, Trenton 25, New Jersey 


AS—REDEVELOPMENT DIRECTOR 

Applications for executive director are 
being accepted by the newly created re- 
development agency of San Jose, Cali- 
fornia. Salary: $10,000. Applicants should 
have a college education and five years ad- 
ministrative or executive experience that 
would indicate ability to organize and 
administer a complex and varied program 
of community development 

Write: Donald S. Macrae, Director of 
Personnel, Civil Service Department, City 
of San Jose, 152 Park Avenue, San Jose, 
California 


A6—RENEWAL DIRECTOR 

The recently organized housing renewal 
commission of Canton, Ohio, is seeking a 
director to undertake a program that is 
to include inspection of homes and en- 
forcement of minimum housing standards; 
subsequently will include clearance and 
rebuilding. Need a man with some knowl 
edge of public relations and of legislative 
requirements necessary for such a _ pro- 
gram. Will be in complete charge of the 
commission, operating under the policy 
direction of a non-partisan board. Salary: 
$7500 to $8500 a year, with a potential 
increase to $10,000 

Apply to: Merlin Schneider, Chairman, 
The Canton Housing Commission, Can- 
ton, Ohio 


A7—ASSISTANT DIRECTOR 

The Housing and Land Clearance for 
Redevelopment Authorities of Columbia, 
Missouri, are looking for an assistant exec- 
utive director. Duties will include general 
supervision of construction of low-rent 
housing; assisting with preparation, exe- 
cution, and supervision of 100-acre urban 
renewal project as well as assisting in 
acquisition, relocation, and clearance of 
blighted areas, property management, re- 
habilitation, and conservation activities. 
Qualifications: college degree, preferably 
in planning, and experience in public ad- 
ministration. Starting salary: $6500. 

Address applications to: Dowell Naylor, 
Jr., Executive Director, Land Clearance 
for Redevelopment Authority of Colum- 
bia, Missouri, P. O. Box 132, Columbia, 
Missouri. 


A8—ASSISTANT DIRECTOR 
Applications are being accepted for the 
position of assistant director of the Re- 
development Agency of the City of Santa 
Cruz, California. Duties will include de- 
velopment of relocation, property man- 
agement, and land disposition plans as 
well as their supervision and execution 
Qualifications: bachelor of arts degree or 
(Continued column three, page 108) 
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NAHRO NEWS— 

(Continued from page 83) 

year with a well attended executive 
committee meeting in Chicago. It 
organized its program for the year 
ahead around five major goals: (1 

continuation of the shirtsleeve main- 
tenance clinics, with closer liaison 
to be developed between NAHRO 
regional T&M committees and PHA 
regional offices; (2) publication of 
a new edition of the book Mainte- 
nance Men Look at Housing De- 
sign; (3) encouragement of nation- 
wide participation in the painting 
research program begun last year by 
PHA, with Section cooperation (see 
December 1956 JouRNAL, page 
446): (4) cooperation with the 
NAHRO staff in developing a large 
and representative building prod- 
ucts exhibit at the 1957 annual con- 
ference in St. Louis: (5) increased 


membership in the Section and pro- 
motion of the NAHRO subscription 


service known as Technical and 
Maintenance Information Service. 


CHAPTERS 

A new Chapter Committee of 
the Association was named this year, 
under the chairmanship of Walter 
B. Mills, Jr., past NAHRO presi- 
dent, for the purpose of encourag- 
ing the formation of more chapters. 
Through chapters, the Board of 
Governors believes; NAHRO mem- 
bers have a chance to participate 
more actively in the formation of 
Association policy and in exchang- 
ing information that can increase 
the professional competence of peo- 
ple at work in the urban renewal 
field. The committee is due to de- 
velop a handbook on chapter organ- 
ization and_ operation. Further, 
Committee Chairman Mills stands 
ready to visit any area where a 
chapter is under consideration to 
counsel with the group on how to 
get organized and go to work. To 
date, organizational work has been 
started in five areas: Niagara Falls 
area (with Canadian participation) ; 
Pittsburgh: St. Louis; Puerto Rico; 
Medford, Massachusetts. 
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Existing chapters are conducting 
lively programs in many cities. 

The Potomac Chapter continues 
to sponsor monthly luncheon sessions 
featuring speakers of national im- 
portance, whose comments are fre- 
quently quoted in the local and na- 
tional press (the JoURNAL will pub- 
lish two speeches in later 
issues ) . 

Another 
luncheon 


recent 


chapter that 
sessions and_ features 
luncheon speakers is the Chicago 
Chapter. Various aspects of the 
citys complicated housing and _ re- 
newal program are covered at the 
sessions: neighborhood conservation 
at one session; a “free housing mar- 
ket” for all races and creeds at an- 
other; public housing at another: 
etc 

The Great Lakes Chapter holds 
monthly evening meetings on sub- 
jects that stimulate deep interest: 
“What Can We Do to Make Public 
Housing More Successful’ was the 
March 13 session topic, which pro- 
duced a wide variety of ideas. In 
January the chapter held its third 
annual dinner and _ maintenance 
demonstration, with some 120 mem- 
bers and guests in attendance. First 
meeting of the 1956-57 chapter 
vear was held in Toledo. 

Two chapters function 
committees: Alamo and _ Central 
California. The committees take 
turns developing programs and work 
on special projects. The Alamo 
Chapter also issues a friendly and 
attractive newsletter. 

The Houston Chapter met in 
February to elect officers for the 
year. k. G. Shippey was voted in as 
the new president; C. R. Hail, vice- 
president: Mildred Jenkins, secre- 
tary: L. J. Little, treasurer: W. C. 
Eaves and Charles Suarez, executive 
committee. 

The Central California Chapter, 
at its March meeting, took up the 
question of a code of ethics for 
housing and renewal personnel and 
applied to the central office for a 
report on when the national code 
might be available for consideration. 
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PERSONNEL EXCHANGE— 
Continued from page 107) 
its equivalent: background knowledge 
and/or experience in administration, 
planning, real estate, and/or social wel- 
fare, and/or a comprehensive understand- 
ing of the social objectives of the urban 
renewal program. Starting salary is $4800 
to $6600. Maximum salary: $7200. 
Write: E. Earl Newkirk, Executive Di- 
rector, Redevelopment Agency of the City 
of Santa Cruz, 809 Center Street, Santa 
Cruz, California. 


A9—PLANNER 

The Chicago Housing Authority is 
seeking a planner at a salary of from 
$6344 to $7878. Two to four years of 
experience in housing, city planning, or 
related fields is required, as well as a 
college degree or its equivalent in plan- 
ning or in a field closely related to hous- 
ing. Should be able to analyze complex 
physical and socio-economic problems and 
to determine data needed for their solu- 
tion. Write: Personnel Department, Chi- 
cago Housing Authority, 608 South Dear- 
born Street, Chicago, Illinois 


POSITIONS WANTED 
W1—Female, 45—MANAGEME NT 


Candidate desires position as housing 
manager. Since last August has been hous- 
ing manager for the air force, interview- 
ing and renting trailer units to air force 
personnel and their families. Previous ex- 
perience includes 10 years as housing man- 
ager in various defense housing projects 
operated by the Public Housing Ad- 
ministration. Experience includes budget- 
ing, tenant and project operation account- 
ing, leasing and occupancy, personnel, 
purchasing, time-keeping, payrolls, con- 
tracting, etc. Has civil service rating of 
GS-9 at salary of $5980 and desires to 
maintain approximately the same level 


W2—ADMINISTRATION 

Applicant is presently employed as as- 
sistant executive director of a large urban 
renewal program, in which capacity he has 
prepared preliminary applications and ap- 
plications for loans and grants; has fol- 
lowed through on land acquisition, re- 
location, property management, and land 
disposition. Desires position as director of 
a renewal and/or redevelopment program 
Will also accept position as director of a 
housing authority or a joint program con- 
sisting of housing and redevelopment. 
Previously employed for one year as as- 
sociate planner with a private planning 
firm preparing “workable programs” and 
preliminary project reports. Prior to that 
he was for six years assistant executive di- 
rector of a housing authority of more than 
1200 units. Willing to relocate in any sec- 
tion of the country. Minimum salary ré- 
quirement: $6000. Applicant is married. 
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